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Notes and Comments 


Alexei Tolstoy 

Y THE DEATH OF ALEXEI TOLSTOY THE 
B Soviet Union has lost not only one of its 

finest writers but a leading public 
figure. Tolstoy was a member of the Supreme 
Soviet elected in 1937, a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences and chairman of the literary 
section of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Recently he had 
taken an active part in the work of the Soviet 
Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes. It is sad that he should not have 
lived to see the final triumph of his people 
over the barbarians whose terrible deeds he 
had to verify with scientific scrupulousness. 

Many people will remember Tolstoy’s 
speech in London at the Congress for Peace 
and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. in 1937. It 
was an argument for fullness of life, for 
opportunity, awareness, curiosity and mastery 
of the human environment. ‘“ For the Soviet 
citizen,’’ he said, ‘‘it is hard to say where 
art ends and science begins.”’ This combination 
of an intensely sensitive response to the sights, 
sounds and episodes of life with a powerful 
curiosity, found its expression in two main 
forms: in his historical novels which set out to 
reveal ‘‘the tragic and creative epochs in 
which the Russian character was born”’; and 
in his writings during the present war in 
which he strove to make palpable to his 
countrymen the historical destiny which 
culminates in the ordeal they are now so trium- 
phantiy surmounting. : 

Tolstoy is a prototype of the new intellectual 
whom the world needs to-day, one to whom 
social responsibility is not exterior to his 
work. but a part of the pattern of his inspira- 
ton. 

Perbaps one day the Mother of Parliaments 
will be stimulated by the intervention of one 
or two of our leading writers in her delibera- 
tions, 


Restoring International 
Communications 

JT THIS STAGE IN THE WAR THE MATERIAL 
A barriers to cultural interchange are 

beginning to break down. The S.C.R. 
Writers’ Group is preparing a list of the recent 
British books that would best represent us, in 
translation, to our Russian ally. The French 


Broadcasting authorities have started a weekly 
programme of British music, ranging from the 
early masters (Byrd, Weelkes, Gibbons) to 
Britten and Tippett; and the British Embassy 
in Paris is to have, for the first time, a Radio 
attaché. At the end of May, the Old Vic will 
play at the French National Theatre-—the 
first foreign company ever to have that 
distinction—and in exchange the Comédie 
Frangaise will visit London. Before the war 
such a visit would have been an important 
event, for the theatre is a great part of the 
Trench tradition and the Comédie Frangaise 
has the authority, stability and artistic 
freedom that only a permanent company can 
have. At this point in our common history 
such a visit is not only a sign of the resurgence 
of France but a token of that friendly inter- 
course which must be increasingly developed 
in the postwar world. 


Aragon in England 

OT THE FIRST OF SUCH SIGNS, HOWEVER. 
N Aragon’s visit, last month, to this 

country, though brief, was an event 
which stirred the imagination. Audacity and 
organisational ability, courage and creative 
power, wit and political conviction are not 
often harmoniously united in an individual 
as they are in Aragon. When Aragon’s war 
poems reached this country, in spite of the 
Nazis, they moved English readers deeply: 
not only because they were charged with the 
emotional impact of the war and the Occupa- 
tion, but because they were so clearly the 
authentic voice of France. Here was France 
again; and here was a deeply felt poetry 
which faced up to the whole situation. But 
with art: with the variety, subtlety and 
control that such a theme demands. 

Then, gradually, as news became available, 
we leernt that Aragon, who had fought with 
the Army through the terrible retreat of 1940, 
had also been one of those who did most to 
continue the fight during the Occupation. 
By writing, by clandestine publishing, by the 
organisation of groups of intellectuals, Aragon 
worked to build the Resistance and then 
fought for the Liberation. Now he has been 
here, and talked, and we have heard at first 
hand how the job was done and by what 
means France is now beginning to restore her 
cultural heritage. One development is 
particularly significant: the emergence out 


of the Resistance groups of intellectual 
workers, in which painters and engineers, 
writers and doctors thought and acted together, 
of the comprehensive Union des Intellectuels 
Frangais (whose first President is M. Georges 
Duhamel) and the fact that a sense of social 
and moral responsibility to France is the single 
basis on which this nation-wide organisation is 
being built. It was also brought home to us 
that France needs much in the way of material 
assistance before she can restore that physical 
apparatus of books, schools, laboratories and 
galleries on which the restoration and develop- 
ment of her rich culture depends. 


CEMA and ENSA 


HAT ARE WE DOING AT HOME? THE 
V9 current CEMA Bulletin reminds us 
of one experiment that has proved its 
value and developed its scope: the service 
of plays to war-workers’ hostels. It is two and 
a half years since the first company went out, 
and since then nine specially-formed CEMA 
companies, with others besides, have made 
over a thousand visits and have touched nearly 
three hundred places. In addition to the 
‘* one-night stands ”’ in hostels these companies 
have carried drama to at least 160 towns that 
have no theatre or that very rarely see a play 
(the number of such towns is distressingly 
large), thereby reaching an audience of over 
215,000. The total audience of the companies 
now amounts to half a million, and CEMA 
can justly claim that this service is helping 
to build a really national postwar theatre. In 
addition, CEMA points out that its Scottish 
region has done a good deal of local organising 
and that the Leeds and Newcastle offices have 
joined together to get out an exhibition. This 
is called Planning Personally: it is an exhibition 
of design in the home and has been specially 
planned to reach a number of places in 
Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland that 
have not yet had a CEMA show. 

Next, ENSA has broken fresh ground by 
forming its first picture exhibition—a collec- 
tion of contemporary British paintings that 
includes work by Duncan Grant, Vanessa 
Bell, Christopher Wood and a number of 
younger painters. These are to go out, 
accompanied by notes, to ENSA leisure 
centres, and other exhibitions are being pre- 
pared to follow on. Since the first collection 
was commissioned there seems to have been 
some misgivings at Drury Lane (it was 
certainly an unusual move from ENSA) but 
the test is simple enough: send out the 
pictures, the people in our Forces and factories 
will give the answer. They won’t like all 
the pictures—why should they ?—but a 
number of Forces units have been glad to 
have exhibitions from the British Institute of 
Adult Education and the demand is growing. 


Design for Designers 

HE NEWLY-FORMED COUNCIL FOR INDUS- 
"T tial Design is not altogether new, nor 

has it learned all that it might have done 
from the shortcomings of its predecessor, the 
Council for Art and Industry. All the same, 
it is a move forward: it will at least have 
more funds to get on with its work, and it 
plans to set up more Research Centres of the 
type already evolved by the Cotton Board. 
But how much longer shall we assume that 
these set-ups can function properly without 
the active participation of the men who do 
the job? Industrial designers were asked tc 
give evidence, certainly, but it was not until 
the Society of Industrial Artists made repre- 
sentations that it was invited to join in the 
work of the Council. We can now lock for- 
ward to a development of industrial design by 
a lively Council that will have the support of 
the designers themselves. It was encouraging to 
be able to see the exhibition that has just 


") 
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come over from the States, The Central 
Institute of Art and Design co-operated with 
the American Artists for Victory Association in 
bringing to London a show of paintings and 
sculpture: it was the first of its kind, and we 
hope for more. 


Books, Pictures, Theatres 


HE NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE CONTINUES 
Tie add its quota to the total. It is now 
forming local branches, its Fifty Books 
Exhibition is at the Churchill Club, and it has 
ublished a valuable book list on ‘‘ Speech.” 
Mr. Richard Church has made an eloquent 
plea for the proper recognition and practice 
of English speech, with a timely reminder of 
the importance to the poet of the vocal 
interpretation of his work. “The Hendon and 
Golders Green group of artist-designers have 
brought their local exhibition to town. 
Glasgow Unity Theatre has held a conference 
to outline its policy and plans, in which it has 
proposed a General Council, representing 
organisations in the city, as a means to 
develop an increasing public interest and 
response. The Youth Review ‘‘ Friends of 
Mine,” (32 Gunton Road, London, E.5) is 
establishing itself as a channel of news and 
views about youth activities. 


More Planning 


INALLY, PRACTICAL PLANNING IS BEING 
Pearriea forward. It is announced that 

the local Council hopes to buy Reigate 
Priory, a Georgian mansion set in seventy 
acres of parkland, in order to use it as a 
cultural and recreational centre. This is the 
obvious use for a large and beautiful house 
50 well situated, yet close to its town and we 
hope that Reigate will rise to an art gallery 
and park that will refresh and inspire its 
people. From Reigate to Manchester is a 
journey in more ways than one, but Manchester 
also is planning. ‘‘ Cultural facilities for 
Manchester ’’—the first of a series of reports 
to be published by the Manchester City 
Labour Party—is a full and thoughtful survey 
of possibilities in recreation, adult education, 
music, theatre and film; and its practical 
suggestions deserve critical consideration not 
only in Manchester but in any other city or 
town that is getting down to the job. 


Shakespeare Celebrations 


T STRATFORD-ON-AVON, THE FESTIVAL 
A season starts just before Easter, to run 

for six months. Nine plays will be 
given, with Much Ado as the opening piece 
and Anthony and Cleopatra as the birthday play. 
The British Council has now opened’ an 
Allied Centre near the theatre and will 
therefore be able to offer a much extended 
programme of activities: this will be kept up 
intil mid-September. 

In London, the usual Southwark ‘‘ pilgrim- 
aye’ is being taken up in a big way by the 
municipality. On April 28th, parties of 
school children and youth clubs, dressed in 
the costumes of Shakespeare’s plays, are to 
go in procession to Southwark Cathedral. 
There they will be joined by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the specially augmented 
Cathedral Choir and the Choir of 200 school 
children; and all will then take part in a 
special Festival Service, with Shakespeare’s 
songs, in which leading actors and actresses 
will speak passaze3 from the plays. At the 
George Inn, the ~~ verian Players (the South- 
wark amateur sroup) wil give their usual 
performance of a shortened version of one of 
the plays. The Lonticn District of the Com- 
munist Party is organising a celebration at the 
Cambridge Theatre on Sunday, April 22nd, 
at 7 p.m., when Beatrix Lehmann will speak. 
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The Ravages of 
the War 


by Aragon 


“The Art of France Must Return 
to France’’ 


E HAVE BEEN TOLD LATELY OF']AN 
WW instrument in use in Allied ‘aircraft 

which relieves the airman of all the 
grappling with sextant readings and _star- 
angles by which the sailor has to find his 
bearings. 

Thus little by little the inventory of our 
vast prison-house grows more complete and 
the genius of man acquires new weapons, 
cunning apparatus, tricks which get the better 
of nature in his unending struggle with her. 
And yet, each time that man increases his 
speed of movement or decides to transmit the 
spoken word to the antipodes by some new 
magic, the problems that beset him, his 
adjustment to these new conditions, are so 
complicated by these very things that it seems 
as though the “‘ Sorcerer’s Apprentice ”’ has 
unloosed against himself the universe he 
meant to conquer. But no, just when it 
looks as though he must lose himself in the 
clouds, he thinks out some little gadget which 
gives him his aerial bearings... . 

But there is unfortunately another struggle 
in which, not having to pit himself against 
the strength of the wind or the speed of light, 
man finds himself continually mastered; the 
more penetrating his sight becomes, the more 
delicate his hearing, the more daring his 
thought, the further he casts himself into 
space, so is his fall more terrific, the loss 
incalculable. There is one thing that the mind 
can never contemplate without reeling, and 
that is the wrong that man does to man: 
there is no instrument, and there never will 
be one, that can measure crime; nor sextant 
to give us our bearings among the tragedies 
of the war. 

“* Two pens, one on each side of the road; 
the sheep and us. The prisoners are herded 
together like sheep and the sheep like prisoners. 
We have a scrap more room, but only a 
scrap, yet our needs are so much vaster. Our 
occupation is not to graze all day long on the 
sweet, cool, nourishing green grass (although 
we often wish we could and all the dandelions 
in the camp have disappeared) but dreaming 
about our indescribable daily stew. Soon 
they will come and shear the sheep; we have 
already been shorn. Then the sheep will go 
to the slaughterhouse; but it is from the 
slaughterhouse that we have come.” 

The name of this man was André Maurel 
and he was writing from Stalag IX.A. He 
was seriously ill and was going to be sent back 
to France; he was actually on the railway 
platform when, nobody knows why, he was 
sent back to the camp. Three days later he 
was dead. Who can measure such a loss ? 
Who can imagine any possible compensation ? 
When I read the second volume of Pierre 
Seghers’s anthology, Prisoner Poets, and see 
that two of the names there are already 
marked with the asterisk of death, I shudder. 
All France shudders and thinks: how many 
of these, our prisoners, will come back to us ? 

How many of them, like André Maurel, 
had this rare power of writing, of communicat- 
ing the inexpressed and the inexpressible, of 
defining the fearful and fleeting experiences of 
humanity ? How many who could have been 
the spearheads of the intellect, unique dis- 
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coverers of regions which, now they are gone, 
we shall never enter ? 

How many who would have drawn from 
the play of numbers and of thought not only 
poems that will never be written, but also 
bold calculations that would have spared 
men years of hardship in the depths of the 
mines, among the perils of the sea and in the 
floods of spring? How many builders who 
will never build, musicians silenced, brave 
rescuers who will never advance into the 
flames, champions of the snows or of the 
mountains; how many modest or brilliant 
contributors to that immense history in which 
we proudly merge humanity and ‘France ? 
How many of our men will never fulfil the 
destiny for which they were born ? 

And quite simply, who can measure the 
immense disaster of our unborn children, of 
all those children who have not been born 
because, for five years, two millions of our 
men have been denied the possibility of 
fatherhood, the loss of all those children 
might have been and never, never will be ? 
Artists, singers, mathematicians, philosophers, 
heroes, athletes--men, in short, men with 
stout hearts, warm blood and strong right 
arms ? 

And now turn and look at this country, cur 
country stretching from one sea to another, 
from Mediterranean Alps to Breton salt- 
marshes, from the slagheaps of the North to 
the olive-groves of Provence, wounded and 
torn, branded with steel and fire. Impossible 
to assess the death and destruction, the 
soldiers fallen in combat like children mas- 
sacred in the cradle, the gaping roofs, the 
shattered loves, the happiness that can never 
be restored. We do not know who still lives, 
or who is dead of those carted off in his hate- 
trucks by the enemy, or who is buried in 
the innumerable death-pits that are continu- 
ally being brought to light. . Turn and 
look: this broken, heart-breaking thing — 
cry out its name in horror and incredulity— 
it is France ! 

No instrument can determine the extent 
of this tragedy. It cannot be weighed in a 
scale. Who can say how much the world has 
lost in the poems that Saint-Pol Roux or 
Max Jacob will not write? Or what was 
extinguished when the physicist Jacques 


Solomon was shot, what ceased living with 
the heart of Victor Basch, what was silenced 
when the bullets closed Péri’s singing lips ? 
What treasures have not rotted in the German 
galleys, among the martyred band of Daniele 
Casanova, whose unconquerable spirit shows 
us the strength of France? What else was 
consumed when the prisoners of Saint-Paul 
were sprayed with petrol and burnt at Saint- 
Genis-Laval? Who can tell, beyond the toll 
of flesh and blood, the depth of this loss, this 
haemorrhage of thought and action, who can 
reckon up the spiritual catastrophe in the 
boundless slaughter which is not measured 
alone by the white crosses in the graveyards, 
by the blackened ruins of noble buildings. 

I have just travelled across Alsace. It may 
be that the wounds of towns are limited in 
scope; it is easy to mourn the stained-glass 
windows of Strasbourg Cathedral, a district 
of Mulhouse, or a suburb of Savenne. Had 
you but seen these villages, these unhappy 
villages, that I cannot describe to you! 
Everywhere the people rushed to meet us 
(we were with General de Gaulle), dressed in 
holiday clothes, the women in local costume, 
or bright tri-coloured dresses. I wondered 
where on earth they could have slept the night 
before, for all around us was devastation. Of 
these houses, churches, squares and market 
places of Alsace, so like old-fashioned toys, 
or the pictures in fairy tales that set children 
dreaming, nothing is left, nothing at all of 
the Alsace I knew twenty-six years ago in 
another winter when we drove the beast back 
and back into Germany. And if chance 
saved Puget’s caryatids at Toulon, how can 
we restore them to their original setting ? 
Marseille, Nantes, Rouen, Lorient, Senlis, 
all our scarred towns? I have just crossed 
Alsace. That cannot make me forget the 
crucified agony of Vercors. I am lost in the 
ruins. O God, where can I turn my eyes, for 
just one moment, and see no more blood and 
no more weeping ? No longer see my mangled, 
blinded country ? I come from Alsace. But 
I have seen Poitiers, Angouléme, Orléans, 
Bordeaux. I have seen Tours, Lyon, Romans, 
Valence. Where, where can I turn my eyes ? 

Those who come after, who are growing 
up and will one day be fifteen, who will turn 
to thoughts of love, will see all this, and it 
will teach them to hate! Can you be sur- 
prised if I say that no instrument can measure 
our loss ! 

We can and we will demand of this guilty 
nation—yes, I say guilty, because they let 
themselves be led by murderers and them- 
selves became murderers, and even now after 
months and interminable years they do not 
revolt, do not rise up and strangle their 
masters with their hands that are red, not 
with the blood of tyrants, but with our blood 
—we shall demand of this criminal people a 
long and terrible justice, we shall fashion the 
heaviest and most wearisome yoke in history. 
But what can we demand for what we have 
lost, for that which cannot be estimated, for 
the spiritual blood of France... .? 

What can we ask from them? Gold, raw 
materials, the products of their forced labour ? 
Machines, steel, coal? In exchange for the 
spiritual blood of France—-what mockery ! 

Territory, no doubt. Some are afraid to 
see France become as great as our conception 
of her: I know some who recoil from the word 
annexation. Some are afraid of our new 
destiny: little men who see no further than 
the end of their noses. Therefore, let us 
demand some land from the Boches, just 
enough to cnable us to live in peace beside 
them. Perhaps, listening to those who feel 
the same human urge within them as I do, 
we would not ask so little. But still, let that 
pass: if vou think that a few rods of vineyard 


on the Rhine can in any sense replace the 
spiritual blood which has been drained from 
France, I am wasting my time speaking 
to you. . 

Raw materials, gold, sweat, machines, 
land, yes! We must have all that. But there 
is something else. I feel I am demanding it in 
the name of my country: one other thing. 


THE PARTISANS 


Brother, can you hear 
Croak of the black crows 
Above our land ? 


Can you hear, brother, 
Groans from a country 
Now enchained ? 


Listen, you partisans, 
From factory and farm— 
The call to arms ! 


To-night our enemy 
Will learn blood’s value, hear 
The cost of tears. 


Leave the pit-coal uncut, 
Quit mountain-shepherd’s hut: 
Learn a new trade ! 


Close hid, so hardly won, 
Are vicious machine-gun, 
Fierce hand-grenade. 


Come out to kill, you men, 
With bullet or cold steel 
Employ your skill. 


Your anger in the night 
Vociferously explode 
With dynamite. 


And when the dawn breaks pale 
Smash down their hated gaol, 
Set free our friends, 


Urged by our hungry hate, 
For in defying fate 
Misery ends. . . 


Somewhere out of sight 
No nightmare fills the night, 
Soft words are spoken; 


But here men keep their oath. 
At night-time trade with death, 
Are swiftly broken. 


Here no man need 
Question his dream or deed, 
Death is so cheap. 


Here true comrades choose 
To step in dead men’s shoes 
Rather than weep. 


To-morrow on these roads 
The sun will dry black blood 
Up in its arc. 


Whistle, comrades: be gay.... 
For Liberty is listening 
In the dark. 


Translated from an anonymous poem in 
the underground paper Les Cahiers de Libéra- 
tion, September, 1943. 


Don’t tell me that this will upset and hurt 
our Allies. Which Allies, anyway? I have 
English and Russians in my family, I have 
American friends. I know they love France, 
and that they would gladly see her wounds 
healed, and would not fear to see her grow 
great. But perhaps it is the Chinese, who 
have fought so bravely for so many years, 
who are frightened to see France grow at the 
expense of Germany? No. Our Allies need 
to see us emerge stronger than ever before. 
But we shall only be allowed to take what we 
demand. That is why it is a good thing to 
ask for raw materials, machines, and land. 
But there is one other thing we must ask for; 
something that will slightly recompense us 
for the spiritual blood of France. 

The guilty and criminal nation that made 
Spain its trial-ground for destruction, that 
bears the name Guernica on its brow, this 
nation that enslaved Europe from the Northern 
cape to the Italian heel, that made a desert 
of Poland and the Ukraine, that wanted to 
destroy London and Moscow, that burnt 
down Kiev, Budapest and Rotterdam, the 
nation of butchers who exterminated Jews at 
Lublin and Frenchmen at Ascq and Oradour, 
this nation has in its cursed country works of 
art. You understand—works of art. This 
people which allowed bonfires of books; 
which stood by and watched the destruction 
of Renoir paintings in its galleries on the 
pretext that they did not please its leaders, 
has priceless pictures in its museums. They 
destroyed as they passed all the art and 
thought that the invaded peoples had created 
for centuries. Yet this people holds on to 
pictures, statues, books that we lack, and 
on which history gives us an incontestable 
lien. 

For there are in Germany French works 
of art. Whether stolen or not, that is not the 
question. The important fact is that, whether 
carried off by their generals, or bought by 
their kings or financiers, French paintings, 
statues and books are in Germany. And the 
German people should be shorn of its rights 
of property over these treasures. For they are 
the outpourings of French thought, feeling 
and science, and although insufficient, are 
the only available recoinpense for the harm 
that Germany has done to the French genius. 
Returned to the home of their birth, these 
books, paintings, statues might hasten the 
birth of others. However strong and beneficial 
their influence might be on the Germans in 
Germany, it would be for the Germans’ 
benefit and not for ours, not for that of the 
people in which these works had their origin. 
Whatever might arise from a Poussin or a 
Watteau elsewhere, it is not what a Poussin 
or a Watteau would inspire in France, 

That is why I now propose that not one 
French work of art should remain in German 
hands. Let it be decreed in the peace treaty, 
that all French works of art in German hands, 
whether public or private, be returned to 
France. Let an inventory be drawn up 
immediately by specialists in these matters. 
Let our government impose this reasonable 


claim on all those who are and wish to 
remain our friends, 
French art must return to France, ‘The 


war would not be over if our prisoners and 
those deported remained in Germany. And 
French art, which is an integral part of our 
country, must not stay in Germany when it 
can play so large a part in our own rebirth, 
It is part of our lifeblood that has hoon drained 
away from us. Let Berlin, Munich, Vienna 
and Dresden give back this lifeblood to us 
who sit among our ruins and the graves of the 
poets, artists and scholars that might have 
been. French art must and shall return to 
France. 


John Skeltom 1460?—1529 


by Philip Henderson 


English poet. His Poetical Works do not 
appear among the Oxford Standard 
Authors. But he is nevertheless one of the 
most vigorous and original writers in the whole 
range of our poetry. There are several reasons 
for this neglect of Skelton. For one thing he 
took much of his material from what literary 
historians are fond of calling ‘‘ low life ’— 
that is, the life of the people. For another he 
wrote in a plain straightforward style that has 
shocked generations of critics, who have 
scarcely looked upon him as a poet at all. In 
the eighteenth century Alexander Pope called 
him ‘‘ beastly Skelton.”” And ‘‘ beastly 
Skelton ” he for a long time remained. 
Skelton’s reputation for beastliness may be 
quickly disposed of, for it is based entirely on 
one poem—the only poem which his detractors 
ever bothered to read—called The Tunning of 
Elinour Rumming, written in 1508 when he was 
rector of Diss, in Norfolk, and describing with 
a gusto remarkable in a parish priest, the 
goings-on in a country pub. It is sheer rhym- 
ing Rowlandson. About Dame Elinour, who 
kept The Running Horse at Leatherhead, and 
whose riotous brewing the poem is written to 
celebrate, Skelton tells us: 


je SKELTON IS NOT A VERY WELL-KNOWN 


For her visage 

It would assuage 

A man’s corage: (love) 

Her loathly lere (skin) 

Is nothing clear 

But ugly of cheer, 

Droopy and drowsy, 

Scurvy and lowsy, 

Her face all bowsy, 

Comely crinkled, 

Wondrously wiinkled 

Like a roast pig’s ear... . 
Nee‘ess to say, that is not at all the idea she 
has of herself; 

Tam nit cast away, 

That cin my husband say : 

When we kiss and play 

In lust and in liking 

He calleth me his whiting, 


His mulling and his miting, 

His nobs and his coney, 

His sweeting and his honey, 

With ‘‘ Buss (kiss), my pretty bonny, 

You are worth goods and money |” 

Thus make I my fellow fonny, 

Till that he dream and drony : 

For after all our sport 

Then he will rout and snort, 

Then sweetly together we lie 

As two pigs in a sty. ; : 

But Skelton did not always write in this 
way. When he is addressing his aristocratic 
patrons he adopts with equal facility the 
elaborate ‘‘aureate diction,” the stilted 
‘* nolished eloquence ”’ of the courtly writers 


of his day. For there were two traditions in . 


late medieval verse : the artificial and ideal- 
ised poetry of the court, which included those 
religious poets who ‘‘ demeaned ” themselves 
by writing in English instead of Latin, and the 
songs and ballads of the people. There are 
few love poems anywhere as moving as the 
anonymous ballads of Clerk Saunders and Helen 
of Kirconnell, whose deep emotional vitality is 
all the more striking if we compare it with the 
dull, interminable poems, the products of an 
infinite leisure, often running to thousands of 
lines, composed by 
monks about the 
siege of Troy and 
the legendary lives 
of the saints. In 
contrast to this 
courtly poetry, 
which was labori- 
ously copied out on 
vellum and illumin- 
ated in the monas- 
teries for the amuse- 
ment of the medie- 
val aristocracy, most 
of the popular 
poetry of this time, 
being carried in the 
memory, has dis- 
appeared. Skelton 
himself wrote many 
** ballads and dit- 
ties’? which were 
set to music by 
William Cornysshe 
of the Chapel Royal. 
These range from 
such things as the 
boisterous Afannerly 
Margery Milk and 
Ale to the lovely 
Lullay, Lullay, Like a Child, which begins : 
My darling dear, my daisy flower, 
Let me, quod he, lie in your lap. 
Lie still, quod she, my paramour, 
Lie still hardlie and take a nap. 
His head was heavy, such was his hap, 
All drowsy dreaming, drowned in sleep, 
That of his love he took no keep. 
With, Hey lullay, lullay, like a child, 
Thou sleepest too long, thou art beguiled, 
The lover in the poem goes to sleep and his 
mistress leaves him for another man, which is 
all very different from the elaborate instruc- 
tions in amorous deportment found in that 
most esteemed poem of the middle ages, 
The Romance of the Rose. Such a poem as 
Skelton’s was, of course, sung by two singers, 
a man and woman, with a chorus joining in 
at the end of every verse to warn the sleepy 


lover of his approaching danger. For the 
well-to-do, in those days of a flourishing 
English musical tradition, skill in music 
was a necessary accomplishment in anyone 
pretending to any degree of culture; it took the 
place of bridge or listening to the wireless. 
The poetry of the middle ages, even that 
written by churchmen—though in those days 
the church was about the only career open to 
those who could read or write—was by no 
means always devout. The twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries had their scandalous Gospels, 
their obscene Creeds, their Masses sung by 
birds, lovers and drunkards, the wandering 
scholars, or goliards, who prayed to Venus 
instead of the Virgin, and to Bacchus instead 
of Christ. So when Skelton wrote his lovely 
bird Mass in Philip Sparrow (1508), for the soul 
of a young nun’s pet sparrow killed by a cat, 
it naturally enough provoked a_ scandal, 
despite the fact that it was becoming the 
fashion for composers to set the words of the 
Mass to the tunes of popular songs, as Taverner 
did in his great Western Wind Mass. 
Chaucer, Comptroller of the Customs of the 
Port of London, had written a hundred years 
earlier with amused tolerance of some minor 
ecclesiastical officials in his Canterbury Tales. 
But in Colin Clout, the most famous poem of his 
time, Skelton is no longer amused. He 
simply stands up and goes for the whole 
ecclesiastical hierarchy from the point of view 
of the ordinary people, who were getting 
rather tired of paying tithes and innumerable 
taxes and fines to a church which had become 
anything but holy: when the bishops them- 
selves kept mistresses and lived in idleness 


and luxury on their vast estates; when the —. 


greater part of the clergy had grown so lax 
and ignorant that they could scarcely read or 


write; and spent most of their time hunting, ~ 


drinking and whoring; and when the church 
as a whole had become simply a career for 
place-hunters and social climbers. 

In Colin Clout (1519-20) a poem almost 
breathless with indignation, Skelton gives 
expression to such popular feeling through the 
mouth of the typical labourer of his day: 

Thus I, Colin Clout, 

As I go about, 

And wandering as I walk, 

I hear the people talk. 

Men say, for silver and gold 

Mitres are bought and sold : 

There shall not clergy appose 

A mitre or a crose.* 

But a full purse. 

A straw for God’s curse... . 


What care they though Jill sweat, 

Or Fack of the Noke ? 

The poor people they yoke 

With summons and citations 

And excommunications 

About church and market. 

The bishop on his carpet 

At home full soft doth sit 

It is a farly fit 

To hear the people jangle, 

How warlike they wrangle ! 

As he grew older Skelton discards more and 
more the medieval rhetorical conventions and 
comes out with a hard, clear, energetic verse- 
form of his own devising, an admirable 
vehicle for satire. Gradually his attack on the 
clergy as a whole narrows down until it points 
directly at Wolsey. This son of an Ipswich 
butcher and wool-merchant, had not only 
become in an astonishingly short time 
Chancellor and Papal Legate, with complete 
control of both home and foreign affairs, 
ecclesiastical and secular, but even hoped 
with sufficiently adroit wire-pulling to become 
Pope himself. The last of the great medieval 
English churchmen, he already lived in the 


* Learning won’t get you a bishopric or an abbey. 


style of a Renaissance prince and had gradu- 
ally reached the position of virtual dictator. 
Skelton is furious that all the authority of 
government should be usurped by this over- 
weening Cardinal. 
Why Come Ye Not to Court ? which followed in 
1522-3, is a masterpiece of bitter, epigramatic 
satire, one of the most biting and scandalous 
attacks ever written on any statesman. In 
Colin Clout he had already attacked Wolsey’s 
extravagance in building Hampton Court, 
with its rich tapestries of ‘‘Dame Diana 
naked” and Mantegna’s ‘‘ Triumphs of 
Caesar’’: 

Now all the world stares 

How they ride in goodly chairs, 

Conveyed by elephants 

With laureate garlands, 

And by unicorns 

With their seemly horns : 

Upon these beastes riding 

Naked boyes striding. 

With wanton wenches winking. 

Now, truly to my thinking, 

That is a speculation 

And a meet meditation 

For prelates of estate... . 
Now he asks: 

Why come ye not to court ? 

To which court ? 

To the King’s Court, 

Or to Hampton Court ! 

The king’s court 

Should have the excellence, 

But Hampton Court 

Hath the preeminence. 
Sitting in the Star Chamber, Wolsey rules 
with high-handed and arbitrary authority: 

Clapping his rod on the board, 

No man dare speak a word, 

For he hath all the saying 

Without renaying. 

He rolleth in his records, 

He saith: ‘‘ How say ye, my lords, 

Is not my reason good ? ”” 

(Good even, good Robin Hood) 

Some say yes and some 

Sit still as they were dumb. 

He ruleth all the roast 

With bragging and with boast : 

Borne up on every side 

With pomp and with pride, 

With ** Trump up, Allelujah !”’ 

For Dame Philargeria (Cupidity) 

Hath so his heart in hold 

He loveth nothing but gold. 

And Asmodeus of hell 

Maketh his members swell 

With Dalilah to mell (meddle) 

That wanton damosel. 

Adieu, Philosophia ! 

Adieu, Philogia ! 

Welcome Dame Simonia, (Simony) 

With Dame Castrimargia, (Guttony) 


To drink and for to eat 

Sweet ippocras and sweet meat | 

To keep his flesh chaste, 

In Lent for a repast 

He eateth capons stewéd, 

Pheasant and partridge mewdd, 

Hens, chickens and pigs. 

He froynes and frigs, 

Spareth neither maid nor wife : 

This is a ’postle’s life ! 

_ Nothing like this had been written before 
in English. It belongs to a new age, the age 
of the growth of mercantilism and the begin- 
nings of scientific inquiry and exploration, 
which was completely breaking up the closed 
and abstract systems of medieval thought. It 
is a poetry no longer static and medieval, but 
experimental and dynamic: plain, bold and 
new, with all the social and political satire of 
the modern world. But Skelton himself, 
however much he criticised it, was very much 
attached to the old order of things and it was 
only in spite of himself that he contributed 
to one of the greatest revolutions in English 
history—the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and the Reformation. 

A scholar of international reputation, a 
courtier and one-time tutor to Henry VIII, 
with many friends and patrons among the 
older aristocracy, he was as much part of the 
old world as the new, though it was this very 
contradiction in him that produced the great 
vitality of his work. It is significant that his 
work is always most vital when he is giving 
expression to popular feeling. 

The reasons for this change in poetical 
technique in the hundred years that separate 
Skelton from Chaucer are to be sought in the 
great changes that were revolutionising the 
whole basis of society in England in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century, with the 
shift of power from the feudal nobility to the 
new merchant class, that had been gradually 
growing in influence through the expansion of 
the wool trade. To such people, hard-headed 
and practical and completely realistic as they 
were, the mystical and chivalrous poetry of 
the medieval aristocracy meant very little, 
though the splendid cathedral churches they 
built in East Anglia and the Cotswolds show 
that they did not want to be remembered 
simply as merchants. And by the time of 
Shakespeare, they had established themselves 
sufficiently to inherit the full culture of the 
Renaissance. 

When Skelton went to live in Norfolk as 
Rector of Diss at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, he was not only living in the very 
centre of the great wool trade, he was also in 
contact with the popular Reformation forces 
sweeping northern Europe and infiltrating into 
England through the south-eastern sea ports, 
the most active and progressive parts of the 
country, and the scene of the Peasants’ Revolt 
a hundred years earlier. These forces united 
with the native tradition of Lollardism, with 
its revolt against the authority of the bishops 
and their courts, which since Wycliffe had 
been driven underground with the help of 
the stake and torture chamber. Added to this 
long-standing resentment against the privileges 
and monopolies of the church, was the even 
more practical desire of the merchant classes 
for the rich monastic grazing lands, which 
covered about a third of the kingdom. All 
these forces, coming to a head at that time, 
gives Skelton’s poetry its peculiar force and 
urgency. 

In Skelton we can see the actual break-up 
of the middle ages. Balanced precariously 
between two worlds, the old and the new, he 
exhibits the agility of a tight-rope walker. The 
lean athletic rhythms, the wild bubbling 
volubility, the dazzling showers of words and 
the high-speed tension of his verse clearly 
reflect the violent social upheavals of the time. 
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An Industrial Town 
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The Paintings of L. 8. Lowry 
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over a cup of tea by our fireside. ‘‘There isn’t 

one. Nothing exciting has ever happened to me. 
My life is quite uninteresting.” He smiled as he pro- 
nounced these words in his broad Lancashire accent, and 
if it is external thrills you are expecting, you might as 
well stop reading here, for there are none to report. 

Mr. Lowry was born in Manchester 57 years ago, there 
he was trained for his job as a painter and there he still 
works to-day. But not in one of the pleasant residential 
districts of the town. In 1909 his parents moved to Pendle- 
bury, a suburb in the sprawl of industrial Manchester, 
to be near friends. ‘The friends died soon afterwards, and 
there was nothing to keep the Lowrys in the district. But 
although they tated the squalor of their surroundings 
and always planned to move, they never did. Mr. Lowry 
still lives in the house that belonged to his parents, looked 
after by the old housekeeper who has been with the family 
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for more than thirty years. An only child, he was never 
sociable and is still a bachelor. His few friends are mostly 
doctors in the neighbourhood. 

What is it that has tied Mr. Lowry to Pendlebury all 
these years ? Why did he not, like most of his contemporaries 
among artists, seek inspiration in the South of France or 
Cornwall, in Paris or the picturesque provincial towns of 
the Continent ? Ifyou find the answer you will have guessed 
the secret of Mr. Lowry’s art. Some say that he is fascinated 
by the very, ugliness of the industrial scene. He himself 
sometimes admits as much: “‘It is so hideous,” he says, 
“that it is almost beautiful.” But this is at best only a 
fraction of the truth. The real reason lies deeper and is 
far more important. 

“TI have tried all my life to paint the place I live in,” 
Mr. Lowry says, and that, as we have seen, is the kind of 
place in which, ever since the industrial revolution, millions 
of Englishmen are born and work and die. With all its 


squalor and noise, it is the foundation of modern Britain. 

Mr. Lowry is not a romantic artist. He does not look 
for picturesque views among the slums. Nor is he a magician 
who conjures up pleasing shapes and colours out of a sordid 
reality. He selects and simplifies, but only in order to 
underline the essential truth of his subject. Have you ever 
walked through an industrial town on a hot summer day ? 
The sun, falling through the smoky atmosphere, is reflected 
from the interminable asphalt pavements as from a mirror. 
That is why the streets in Mr. Lowry’s pictures look as if 
they were covered with snow. Nothing expresses the 
desolation of our industrial cities more strikingly than this 
leprous glare. But no other artist has rendered this effect 
quite as powertully before. 

Against the bright glare of the asphalt plain the vertical 
surfaces of walls, steeples, chimneys, gasometers stand out 
in sharp relief. All are covered with a film of soot which 
makes brickwork appear black and gives a dirty hue to 
the cream or pink or pale green of painted plaster walls. 
Tier after tier, these grim tracts arise like mountain ranges, 
until brick and stone and asphalt are submerged in a 
smoky haze near the skyline—a man-made desert as far 
as the eye can reach. 

Occasionally Mr. Lowry makes an outing from this 
stony waste, where not a blade of grass seems capable of 
surviving, to some half-derelict farm on the fringes of the 
built-up area, where there are trees and hedges. Compare 
the soft, caressing way in which he paints those trees or 
hedges with the hard precision of his brick and mortar 
outlines. All his trees look like willows with their soft down 
of green in the first days of spring. 

But more important than any of the material elements 
in Mr. Lowry’s vision of the place he lives in are his 
feelings for his neighbours, the thousands of people who 
also live there. At first sight they seem to occupy only a 
subordinate place in his pictures, a mass of insubstantial 
shadows, lacking individual purpose. This impression I 
believe to be wholly mistaken. It is true that most of Mr. 


Garden Place, Ancoats 
(By permission of the Lefevre Gallery) 


(Below) Old Lady 


(By permission of Dr. Mary L. Maitland) 


Lowry’s people look very much alike. They lack interior 
modelling. They wear rather similar clothes. Most of 
them are hurrying along, slightly bent forward, absorbed 
in their thoughts and blind to their surroundings. But all 
this is, surely, the impress stamped upon them by their 
environment. Within that common mould they are amaz- 
ingly individual. Look at the ant-like bustle of the figures 
in the painting reproduced opposite. Note with what aston- 
ishing skill Mr. Lowry has rendered the characteristic 
movements and gestures of a hundred different people, 
each bent on a purpose which is wholly his or her own. 
Sometimes that purpose is common to all, as in the rush 
to the station after a football match or in the evening 
promenade around the bandstand in the park, but usually 
it has the hustling diversity of everyday street life. 

Thus, on second thoughts, it appears that the people are 
the very heart and soul of Mr. Lowry’s pictures. Every- 
thing else has meaning only as the material setting which 
explains why their lives are stunted and distorted. But 
however stunted, life goes on. No amount of ugliness and 
squalor and callous greed can crush it. Mr. Lowry knows 
this because he understands and loves his neighbours. 
“Tt makes you think,” he says, talking of the stubborn will 
to life shown by people, even if aged and sick, under the 
most distressing conditions. And it is in the way in which 
he paints the triumph of life over squalor and decay that 
the peculiar beauty or, if you prefer, the poetry of Mr. 
Lowry’s pictures lies. 

At present, of course, many people are content to rub 
along by closing their eyes to the conditions which stunt 
them. Similarly, since a good portrait rarely pleases the 
sitter, people in the north on the whole don’t much like 
Mr. Lowry’s pictures. But the time is not far distant 
when the people will face up squarely to their conditions 
and change them. Then, I am sure, they will change their 
minds about the artist who has tried all his life to open 
their eyes and make them think. 


F. D. Klingender 


Letter from Germany. 
Mareh,. 1945 


by Fohn Prebble 


Y DEAR HEART, 
You must be wondering where I 


am, how I am, how long it will be 
before you hear from me. Many times in 
these past few days have I started a letter to 
you and had to give it up. I hope you have 
not been too worried, my sweet. 

To-night, I write in a little green valley. 
Our tents are grouped about a little pool and 
the smoke from our fires trails the white 
ripples of their pennants across the still 
water. Our washing hangs from the barbed 
wire. It is just that hour at night when the 
sounds seem sharper, the glow of a fire most 
vivid, and the sun is setting in a lilac mist 
over the hill. Across the water, amid the ruins 
of a farmhouse in which in one sharp attack 
American paratroopers slaughtered fifty Ger- 
mans, months ago, the red face of Jimmy, the 
cook, glows at us from the volumes of smoke 
that belch up from the vaulted cellar in which 
he has made his bed. He is shouting: “* Any 
of youse scouses got a match?” 

We are in a tent, eight of us crowded into 
this small space, washing, shouting to drown 
the radio, laughing. We are happy. It is 
strange how happy we have been. The sun 
has been high and bright all day, and this 
little valley is so lush that it is hard to remem- 
ber that along the broken road, up the 
braeside, is a vast area torn by the war, trees 
stripped and scorched into horrible skeletons, 
the earth ploughed by tanks until hardly a 
green stem of grass shows on the dusty soil. 
It looks obscurely like one of those ‘‘ war- 
play” backcloths, white and raw wood 
crosses awry in the slipping earth, the houses 
pyramids of broken bricks. The dust cloud 
from the choked roads reduces everything to 
one desolate colour. 


It is Germany. You must by now know that 
I have been in Germany. I have seen Germany 
being destroyed. I have seen confusion, 
despair, and suffering on the faces of Germans, 
and I could feel no sorrow because I saw such 
things first in London tube shelters, in France, 
Belgium and Holland. I still remember my 
little friend Elly Jacobs. 


I have not seen a German house or a 
German village untouched by the war. I 
have seen German towns so devastated, so 
furiously beaten by shell fire and bombs, that 
the emotions are exhausted by their appear- 
ance. Always it is the trees that are symbolic. 
Dead trees, stripped of bark and branches, 
lacerated by splinters, rising stark from shifting 
dust. Great craters line roadways, houses are 
roofless and at their feet, piled beneath the 
windows, lie the confused debris of furniture, 
clothing, books. ... On our heads we wear 
top hats or uniform caps in garish colours, in 
crude caricatures of the super-men that once 
wore them. Artificial silk scarves are bandaged 
across our faces to keep the thick dust from 
our throats. 


We are men drunk with the madness of 
being in Germany, and the civilians watch us 
apathetically with the sheepishness of con- 
fused, beaten pc..,..e. No anger, no resentment 
showing, just confusion. Speak to them, get 
down from your truck to ask the way, and 
they are polite, e:obarrassingly too polite. 
Speak to them more closely and they will tell 
you that they all were never really Nazis, 
hated the Nazis, their fathers were Com- 
munists. We are sick of such talk. 
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It was a strange day the day we came into 
Germany. The memory of it is still kaleido- 
scopic—it comes to my mind in snatches, I 
cannot thread them together yet. 

—Dutch roads littered with shell-cases. A 
wayside crucifix rising from a new Calvary 
of ammunition boxes. 

—-The Reichswald of thick trees. The 
immaculately painted notice: ‘‘ This was 
the Siegfried Line,” and, ten yards later, a 
string of shirts and army combinations beside 
another notice—‘‘ The Washing !” 

-—The strange graves, mass graves, in the 
woods. Jews? 


—Attractive German girls—but no soldier 
whistling to them. 


Photos Keystone 


—The first book I picked up in a German 
garden, a ‘‘ wedding” copy of Mein Kampf, 
torn in two. 

—A German girl staring at me from behind 
a curtain as I stripped to the waist and washed 
in one of her bowls. , 

—Electric light in the house supplied with 
power from across the Rhine. 

—An album full of photographs of young 
German soldiers lying at my feet as I sat on 
the latrine. 

—A drawer full of mourning cards for a 
young German killed on the Eastern Front (I 
have since discovered that practically every 
house has some of these). 

—Bob Pearce, sitting on the floor with his 
supper on his knees, saying: ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
eaten corned beef in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and now I’m eating it in Germany.” 
We have to keep telling ourselves that we 
are in Germany. 

That night, Germany to me was a great 
wood; mud, mud, mud; a torn town, a boy 
in a black, peaked, military cap; Canadian 
graves like white flecks at the feet of the 
black trees; a wet copy of Mein Kampf; an 
old shell-shocked woman begging for coffee; 
a girl timidly asking me for permission to 
cross the road. It was a spring bed, the first 
I have slept in over here. It was the remains 
of a flayed calf hanging from the wet branch 
of a dead tree. 


We were dirty, tired, a little confused, but 
profoundly satisfied. We heard no news, saw 
no newspapers, neither received nor wrote 
letters. Our attention was concentrated within 
the perimeter of our immediate environment. 

Since then, I have seen how the invasion 
of Germany has drawn a great harrow across 
the Rhineland. The Germans fought furiously 


for this country, and because of that they 


brought about its destruction. You come 


- across their bodies in their holes, faces blown 


away, arms, legs, bodies cut in two by fierce 
fire. On the bare hills where I stood one 
night I saw the patrol fires of our armies, 
burning and flickering in the valleys right 
up to the point where the distant darkness of 
earth and sky swallowed them up. 


The Canadians live madly here, but they 
are never brutal to the civilians. There is 
mutual ostracism. But there is a madness of 
spirit and activity you cannot escape. After six 
years, to be here on Fascist soil ! No rhetoric in 
our speeches, but think of Jimmy the cook and 
Frank his orderly as they stand amid their 
steaming dixies. Jimmy wears a tall under- 
taker’s hat, a big black coat and a tape- 
measure about his neck. He ‘‘ Heils” you 
and thrusts your food at you shouting: ‘‘ For 
the Fatherland.” And Frank, a slow, mono- 
syllabic Lancashire man, ladles out the tea 
grinning, a German policeman’s helmet set 
square above his walnut face. We are all 
mad with happiness, for we stand on German 
soil and nothing now could destroy that 
happiness. 

Our guns beat at the German lines from 
fifty yards behind us. Our heads ache from 
the noise, we cannot sleep at nights because 
the Vickers are firing into stragglers in the 
woods. The howitzers are our reveille at 
dawn. We curse them and cheer them in 
turn, Our Typhoons go over, wheeling against 
the clouds and we see the swift white trails of 
their rockets. The infantry slip by us, faces 
grey with the dust and weariness. Jimmy 
kills a pig, thrusting his hand into the wounded 
throat, groping for the jugular: ‘* Come on 
you bastard, die for the Fatherland ! ” 

We have the impression that we are the 
proprietors of this land. The men who fought 
and stood by the Maas, in the woods and 
flat roads, will not- have that proprietorship 
disputed. 


The Germans will never forget this invasion. 
It is burning its mark into their country. 
We live in an atmosphere of defeat or sur- 
render. White flags hang limply from windows 
and trenches. We leave them there. There 
will be more, more, and more of them. 

One night I watched the flame-throwers 
making their way along a ridge, and as they 
went through the darkness great blossoms of 
fire followed against the sky. They were 
burning out the young fanatics in the cellars. 


A town the morning after its capture, the 
smell of cordite and wood-smoke. Snipers in 
one corner. Roads lost beneath the fallen 
houses, letters and the face of Christ floating 
across the bricks. Planes wheeling like 
martins in the air. The streets full of British 
soldiers, grinning beneath top-hats (is there 
no end to these top hats!) A burial party on 
the only patch of green grass, white crosses 
lying on the chests of their unburied owners. 

German children sucking their thumbs and 
staring at us. (How did they survive such a 
terrific bombardment?) Now and _ then 
among the straggling column of refugees you 
see young men in civilian clothes, suspiciously 
young, suspiciously virile. 

Over all, a brilliant sun and the dust rising 
up to it like bitter incense. 

We have come such a long way to see all 
this! Don’t think it has been easy. Easy 
perhaps for me, but for the infantry it has 
been terrible and when you see them sitting 
on the bricks, drinking the wine and eating 
hams that they found in the broken cellars, 
it is like looking into the faces of old men, 
the dust mixes with the grey of their hair. They 
part with the years of their life with every 
mile of German earth. They will never be 
young again. None of us will ever be young 
again. 

The Third Reich is dying and we are 
strangling it. But for all it costs, there is no 
other place, my own darling, I would rather 
be than here, before the Rhine. Not home, 
beside you. You understand, don’t you? 
To see this great obscene edifice breaking, to 
place my shoulders against it, my heel on it ! 

It is late and I am tired. Forgive me if 
this letter has been incoherent or illegible. I 
have not told you one half of what I wish to 
tell you. 

Good-night, my dear wife. I shall think 
of you as I turn over to sleep to-night, of 
you and Julian and Simon. 

How I love you all ! 


John. 


R.E.M.E., B.L.A. 


More About the British Drama 
League 
by Geoffrey Whitworth 


RITICISM, WHEN FRIENDLY, IS ALWAYS 
( to be welcomed, and it is in no pug- 

nacious spirit that I take the opportunity 
offered to provide this comment on Mr. 
Stanner’s important article on the British 
Drama League, which appeared in the March 
issue of QUR TIME. Anyone who read that 
article will have noted that credit was freely 
given for the positive achievements of the 
League since its foundation in 1919. With 
regard to the League’s relations with the 
professional theatre, however, I think that 
Mr. Stanners has exaggerated the break which 
is alleged to have occurred between profes- 
sional interests and the League, for I cannot 
remember any period when “‘ the professionals 
showed a serious lack of vision by discouraging 
any contact’ with the League, while on its 
own side, the League never ‘‘ withdrew 
completely from the professional field.” 


True it is that we did adopt a deliberate 
policy of non-interference with the specifically 
professional problems to be dealt with so 
effectively by British Equity, the various 
Managerial Associations and the London 
Theatre Council; but time and again pro- 
fessionals appeared on our platforms, and 
anyone who is so curious as to study the files 
of the League’s journal, Drama, between 1920 
and 1939 will find that a large proportion of 
the articles were concerned with the artistic 
side of the professional theatre. Neither 
should it be forgotten that during the same 
period the League organised annual Con- 
ferences in various provincial centres at which 
topics discussed were by no means confined to 
the amateur theatre in the narrow sense of 
the term. 

It must also be remembered that while 
actors as a whole have proved themselves 
entirely sympathetic with the League, not all 
of them are prepared to go so far as Mr. 
Michael Redgrave, whose recent article 
‘*Getting Together,’ published in our 


journal, seemed to advocate a degree of stage 


co-operation which the profession as a whole 
might not endorse. The snag here is a question 
of economics, and it is hard to see how it can 
be altogether removed while the art of acting 


River Scene 


(Lefevre Gallery) 


L. S. Lowry 


remains a livelihood for the rank and file of 
the profession, but only a recreation for the 
rank and file of the amateurs. Judging by 
the volume of inquiries we are now receiving 
almost daily, from young men and women, 
particularly in the Services, who inquire 
what they can do to enter the theatre, whether 
as actors or producers, when the war is over, 
the problem of ‘‘ livelihood” is likely to 
become more and more serious as time goes 
on. 


Mr. Stanners admits, as a sign of grace, 
that the League took the lead in regard to the 
Civic Theatre when it threw out a challenge 
in the form of its ‘‘ Civic, Theatre Scheme,” 
first published in 1942 with the distinguished 
backing of British Equity, Sir Barry Jackson, 
William Armstrong, James Bridie, Ashley 
Dukes, J. B. Priestley and Bernard Shaw— 
to mention only those definitely connected 
with the professional theatre. This scheme 
has fluttered the dovecotes in a great number 
of cities and towns throughout the country, 
but it is already clear that in its complete form 
the Scheme will not be practicable failing 
some amendment in the present law. Only by 
a subterfuge, it appears, can municipal funds 
be allocated to the building or running of a 
theatre. Certainly there are clauses in the 
new Education Act which may render possible 
the use of funds voted by the Local Education 
Authorities for theatre purposes, but this 
involves an educational background to the 
enterprise that would diminish municipal 
responsibility, and is not, to my mind, so 
satisfactory a method as one in which the 
town or city council takes the lead. Anyway, 
the legal position remains so ambiguous as to 
play into the hands of any opposition which 
may be encountered from the local authorities 
concerned. Here, surely, is a definite step 
which should be taken by the Drama League, 
to promote an Enabling Bill assuring to the 
Theatre at least an equal right to the benefit 
of rate-aid as that accorded to sports grounds 
or public washhouses ! 

In addition to its normal activities of play- 
production, a well-run Civic Theatre might 
go a long way towards encouraging collabora- 
tion between amateurs and_ professionals 
throughout the particular region which it 
served. The scheme lays down that ‘“‘ the 
company of players attached to each Civic 
Theatre must be of sufficient size for the 
performance of plays with large casts, as well 
as for the service of adjacent suburbs, small 
towns, and even the larger villages. It is to 
be understood that this ‘‘ neighbourhood 
service’ is an integral part of the whole 
scheme, which is so designed that whenever 
a play is performed at the Civic Theatre 
which does not require the presence of the 
whole company, a ‘neighbourhood’ group’ 
will be available to bring fine drama to out- 
tying places normally destitute of professional 
theatre. Special performances at reduced 
prices should also be given from time to time 
for Schools, Youth Clubs, etc., and the 
hospitality of the Theatre offered to Amateur 
Community Drama Festivals aud the like.” 

Moreover, members of the Civic Theatre 
Company might well take a hand in coaching 
amateur societies in the district. Such help 
might be even more effective than that already 
offered by the County Drama _ Advisers 
appointed under the joint auspices of Local 
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Education Authorities and the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. These Advisers do 
excellent work, but at present their numbers 
are inadequate to meet the growing needs of 
amateur groups in the counties, to say nothing 
of those in the towns which are at present 
outside their jurisdiction. 

So much for the Civic Theatre Scheme. 
Whether or not the Drama League as such 
should concern itself with problems of local 
organisation is a moot point. Hitherto, our 
success has been built up mainly on the 
practical assistance given directly to individual 
members and to individual organisations. 
The recent growth in our membership would 
seem to indicate that the League will have 
its work cut out to deal with demands made 
on these lines. But this should not, and must 
not, detract from the more general functions 
of the League, or from its ability to act as a 
source of inspiration, a conveyor of ideas. 
And if different and further claims are to be 
made upon us in the future, I would be the 
first to hope that the League may be able to 
take them in its stride. 


Post 


From James Bridie 


HE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, AND I'S 
T ottshoos, the Scottish Community Drama 

Association, have devoted a quarter of a 
century of enthusiasm and organisation to 
fostering a taste for Drama up and down the 
country. This ought to have effected some 
change in the shape of the British Theatre; 
but it hasn’t. That old-fashioned, thoroughly 
insulated machine goes on crankily ticking 
over as if the B.D.L. had never existed. 

Any given Art is made by artists. The 
hungry sheep may be folded and disciplined, 
but they can only be fed if there is something 
to feed them. The fact is that the food is 
stored in a small acreage in the West End 
of London and is doled out to the “‘ Provinces ”’ 
meagrely and capriciously. 

An overwhelming weight of artists is 
concentrated there. No dramatist can be 
sure of a decent presentation or even a bare 
living unless his work is shown in that area. 
The area itself is under an iron control. 
Those who exercise this control care little for 
the excellent aims and aspirations of the 
B.D.L. Why should they ? They are business 
men. They are catering for other business 
men (usually tired) who can afford to pay 
them twelve-and-six to fifteen shillings for a 
stall. They, in turn, are under the control 
of the lessees, sub-lessees and sub-sub-lessees 
of a little crowded group of playhouses. 

It is no wonder that any changes in the 
shape of the British Theatre have nothing to 
do with aesthetics. There is little hope that 
changes may come with the building of any 
National Theatre in the lee of the West End. 
Such a Theatre can only breathe the West 
End’s effluvia and feed on its scraps. If this is 
true (and I don’t guarantee it), the place for 
experiment is as far from London as possible. 


Rhymes of Robin Hood 
HE END OF THE THIRD PARAGRAPH IN 
"Tithe second column of the article, Rhymes 
of Robin Hood, in our March issue, should 
have read: 

Literary historians have pointed out that 
the earliest reference to Robin Hood which 
we can date—a line in Langland’s Piers 
Ploughman : 

I know rhymes of Robin Hood and Randolf, 
Earl of Chester— 
clearly refers to him as a ballad hero, and 
that all the early Robin Hood stories are 
preserved in ballad form—but they deduce 
from this that he is ‘‘ absolutely a creation of 
the ballad muse.” 


* The same for her 
as it is for you’ 


THE TRAVELLING REPERTORY 
THEATRE. Saint Joan by George Bernard 
Shaw. 

ARTS. The Simpleton of the Unexpected 


Isles by George Bernard Shaw. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Laura by Vera Caspary. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


RE-READ THE PLAY AFTER SEEING LEWIS 
Casson’s production of S¢. Joan in which 
Ann Casson plays her mother’s part—a 

piece of stage history perhaps worth dwelling 

on. I had not read it for some six or seven 
years and the first impression was of dis- 
appointment, that I was missing on the 
printed page some of the high moments I had 
enjoyed in the theatre, enjoyed just as much 
the other night as when the play was first 
put on in days when I was young enough to 
react like anything to anything. A current 
phrase calls reading a play “‘ taking the script 
cold.’ It has often seemed to me to contain 

a hidden insult to the reader, the play and the 

art of drama, but there’s a truth hidden in it - 

too. Was I merely exemplifying this truth, 


_ taking the Shaw script cold? Or was it that 


Shaw’s theatrical mastery which the perform- 

ance again revealed had muted the doubt 

that came to me on re-reading? Have the 
ideas in the play the same freshness they had 

in 1924? 

Of course they were prophetic. St. Joan 
was one of the works that came out of the last 
war, even though its production date was five 
years afterwards, and seen again at this stage 
of the present one the play is big with the 
sense of history at a turning-point. I remember 
particularly a moment that moved me now 
Just as it did then, a brief passage hardly to 
be noticed on the printed page, where Joan is 
talking to Dunois at the beginning of the 
cathedral scene :— 

JOAN: Isn’t it strange, Jack? I am such a 
coward: I am frightened beyond words 
before a battle; but it is so dull afterwards 
when there is no danger: oh so dull! 
dull! dull! 

-——the aftermath of blitz just as much as of 

battle. But Joan is better than an ex-Service- 

man, she’s an ex-Servicewoman. I notice 

Shaw doesn’t mention in his preface any of 

the contemporary applications that made the 

play, and still make it, alive. This is where I 

think its emotional force comes from, and 

St. Joan from this point of view is a tragedy 

on the theme that the journey back from the 

war is impossible. Joan’s trousers that shock 
the respectable and alarm the pious—they are 
almost the Inquisitor’s main point—are also 

Shaw’s symbol of the postwar, any postwar 

mood. As the Inquisitor puts it:— 

‘* T have seen this again and again. Mark 
what I say: the woman who quarrels with 
her clothes, and puts on the dress of a man, 
is like the man who throws off his fur gown 
and dresses like John the Baptist; they are 
followed, as surely as the night follows the 
day, by bands of wild women and men who 
1efuse to wear any clothes at all.” 


From The Simpleton of the Unexpected 


It is all true of course, and quite unimport- 
ant, except as a way of plugging the point, as 
Shaw does insistently: ‘‘ Joan might have 
been your contemporary, it was just the same 
for her as it is for you.”’ This is what makes 
Joan the most sympathetic part in all Shaw’s 
plays. The Devil’s Disciple is Shaw’s male 
equivalent and he by comparison is adolescent. 
Shaw was using Joan’s pathos, and using, too, 
the religious revival that was as characteristic 
of 1924 as it is of 1945, as a sweetener for still 
more general ideas. 

These, as usual, he expressed in the form 
of a paradox—indeed, I believe the paradox 
chose his subject for him. Think back again 
to 1924. It was the hey-day of vague inter- 
- nationalism, the era of Geneva. Fashionable 
historians of the time were popularising the 
idea that ‘‘ the nation state,”’ as they called it, 
was an invention of the Reformation, a 
political form that had been born late and 
might die soon. So Shaw, making the usual 
gesture of swimming against the tide, said, 
“My villains will be  internationalists.”’ 
Hence the Inquisitor. Of course, after that he 
turns a somersault. Shaw says to himself: 
** In English mythology the Grand Inquisitor 
is the personification of evil: therefore I must 
make him reasonable, pious and above all 
extremely kind-hearted.”? On the one hand: 
‘It is the popular thing to be an inter- 
nationalist, so I’]l make my internationalists 
the biggest villains I can think of.” On the 
other hand: ‘‘I always make my villains the 
nicest people.” 

In St. Joan there are three internationalists, 
the Inquisitor, the Bishop of Beauvais and the 
Earl of Warwick. These are the people who 
have most to say, the politicians, the spiders 
in whose web Joan is caught. They are also 
the past fighting against the future, feudalism 
fighting against the rising people. The rising 
people are the nations, and ‘‘ nations”’ are a 
new idea, but the idea belongs to the simple 
people—Joan herself, old John de Stogumber, 
the stupid, conventional Englishman who 
turns out a sympathetic character in the end. 

It is worth repeating that when Shaw wrote 
like this in 1924 he was daring. The pedantry 
of internationalism in those days was against 
him. Only in Russia was the relation of 
nationalism to internationalism understood 
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—though no one here knew what Stalin had 
written. In making nationalism belong to the 
people Shaw was being deliberately shocking 
since, as we all said then, it belonged to the 
capitalists, the protestants, those who drowned 
the warmth and piety of folk-life in the chill 
waters of cash calculation. This is all very 
well so far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. To-day we have become profoundly 
awaie that the language, the emotion, the 
poetry, the religion that makes a nation aware 
of itself is the power that drives the engine. 
St. Joan says just that, says it with all the 
resources of Shaw in the theatre. That is the 
other thing that makes her important. At the 
same time Shaw is careful to make Joan the 
spokeswoman for the new techniques which 
are about to revolutionise military science and 
other sciences, too. Joan is the one who has 
the right ideas about the use of artillery. She 
is the technological as well as the national 
revolution. 

The play looks so unwaveringly into the 
future that it exudes a spirit of optimism. I 
said earlier it is a tragedy on the theme that 
the journey back from the war is impossible. 
But this can be an optimistic tragedy and I 
suspect that is why Shaw wrote the epilogue. 
I had an argument with a fellow critic after 
this performance. He said, ‘‘ It only convinces 
me more that the epilogue is a mistake.” I 
replied it had made me think perhaps it 
wasn’t, though pressed for reasons I could 
only say I was so moved by the last line it 
seemed worth while :— 

O God that madest this beautiful earth, 
when will it be ready to receive thy saints ? 
How long, O Lord, how long? 

The natural retort was that if a scene of this 
length can only be justified as a build-up to 
one last line, then it’s obviously a mistake. 
Now it occurs to me that the justification is 
that this particular tragedy mustn’t end at the 
stake, it must go on—and go on cheerfully. 

I must conclude then St. Joan is a play 
of ideas, that the ideas were prophetic and are 
contemporary. The ideas are not simply 
thrown up as talking points but carried 
through energetically. Whereupon an objector 
will say: “ A play is not only about ideas. It 
must also be about people.” The question 
brings me back to Lewis Casson’s production. 


In revisiting the play, what do we feel about 
the people? I ought to stress at this point 
that it is a good production. At present it is on 
tour. I hope it will tour widely. I hope it will 
get to the West End of London to give that 
small and benighted’ public something to 
think about. I believe it is a good production 
because it is honest and balanced and almost 
every part is played competently and sin- 
cerely. I don’t think it is a great production. 
Ann Casson by her youth brings a pathos to 
the trial scene that one had hardly thought 
was there. Sometimes an echo of Sybil 
Thorndike, her mother’s voice, rouses the 
devil of comparison, and it should be said 
straight away that the daughter has not the 
maturity and it is yet to be seen whether she 
has the ability to carry through the great 
fighting scenes in such a way that her inter- 
pretation adds much. 

At present her forte is the pathetic. She 
delivers the great speeches forcefully and well 
but without inner glow. Lewis Casson plays 
Warwick and there is no need to say that he 
gives the old fox his due. I was particularly 
irapressed by Eugene Leahy’s Peter Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais. There was a good Stogum- 
ber (Frank Foster) and Brother Martin (Basil 
C. Langton) and Dunois, the Bastard, was 
Alan Judd. Andrew Leigh is an unexpected 
piece of casting as the Inquisitor. He gave us 
the gentle exterior but not the steel under- 
neath. 

Here, then, are the people. Are they just 
mouthpieces or do we in the end believe in 
them? I believe, for reasons I can hardly go 
into after writing so much already, that in 
current criticism this question is often posed 
wrongly. Sometimes I think it is due to an 
enthusiasm for the theories of Stanislavsky 
without a full understanding of them. Shaw, 
we are sometimes told, is not in the first 
flight of playwrights because he does not 
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create characters. Well, there's always 
tandida and Joan herself to disprove the 
theory, but the truth is it is sometimes the 
dtamatist’s business to create types, not 
characters at all, With the exception of Joan 
the whole of this cast are types, types analysed 
with shrewdness and creative imagination. 
Therefore they live with the kind of life that 
is required of them. The commonplace books 
say: ‘‘ Life is a comedy to those who think, 
a tragedy to those who feel.”” These are types 
posed as a writer of comedies would pose 
them, but analysed with deep feeling. St. 
Joan is a tragedy written with feeling and in 
his own style by a great comedian, and this 
gives the play its special character. 

It is nicely contrasted with the comparatively 
recent Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles produced 
before the war in Malvern and now getting 
its first London performance at the Arts. In 
this Shaw squib the characters are fantastic 
types invented for a fantastic situation. Now 
types in drama do not depend, as characters 
do, on something I shall call for short an inner 
reality: they depend on the truth of their 
cross-reference to reality. In this case the 
cross-reference is to fantasy. 

We are in the future. India has gained 
independence, so Delhi has become the capital 
of the British Empire and the people in the 
Unexpected Isle start an experiment in the 
cross-breeding of Eastern and Western people, 
and in group-marriage. The idea is clearly 
capable of development to almost any extent. 
The trouble is the people—the types—cross- 
refer not to a present situation nor even to a 
strongly imagined future one, but to a satirical 
representation of a group of people who belong 
to the 1900’s. In other words the ideas are 
not worked out and by the same token the 
people, when they are not just figures out of 
a ballet, are old-fashioned jokes about out 
of date situations, and the play is left dangling 
on a few hooks of verbal dexterity. Not that 
it matters much. Shaw was obviously not 
trying. 

There was one other production worth 
mentioning this month, Laura, at the St. 
Martin’s. Many people will have either read 
the thriller or seen the film. The London 
production of the play brings out more clearly 
than either of them—perhaps because the 
novelist and the film-director were more adept 
at covering their tracks—the significant 
phony-ness of the whole proceeding. It’s 
almost worth looking at from that point of 
view, just to see how far in self-deception the 
sophisticated glossy-paged advertising people 
and cultured newspaper columnists can go. 
At any rate, it is clear the authoress, Miss 
Vera Caspary, believes every word she has 
written. She believes these people are real 


and their ‘‘ sophistication’ is important. I 
suspect the audience do, too. 
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Nationalism in 


Films 


by Basil Wright 


factor that it is high time for the 

critics to give the United States a 
break, and make a distinction between 
Hollywood films and American films. What 
I mean is, a distinction between the grotesque 
other-worldliness of the musicals (and other 
inhuman varieties) and the films which do in 
some measure reflect American life or Ameri- 
can characteristics. The latter category is of 
course large, and includes many formula- 
pictures, such as the recurrent cycles of 
gangster or (as now) war pictures, and the 
more permanent series such as Westerns and 
the adventures of ilardys, Bumsteds and 
Kildares; more importantly, it also includes 
the rare masterpieces, such as Birth of a Nation, 
Covered Waggon and Grapes of Wrath. 

The trouble with Hollywood is, of course, 
its vast organisation devoted to feeding not 
merely an enormous New World market but 
also a global market. It suffers, too, from the 
hardened mental arteries of some of its more 
established tycoons. Its output is so great 
that neither critic nor public can achieve the 
discrimination possible in relation to French, 
Russian, German or even British films. I 
suppose that anyone statistically-minded could 
from time to time strike a balance between 
Hollywood dream-wo1ld and Hollywood real- 
woild productions, and thereby make some 
deduction or other; but it would be a pretty 
delicate operation, and very baffling when 
the Marx Brothers came up for assessment. 
In the meantime, Hollywood is at a critical 
disadvantage just because of its strength and 
size (not that Hellywood minds very much), 
for the critics tend to use a different pen when 
they deal with the productions of other 
countries whose films are comparatively few. 
These are often less rigidly conceived to a 
formula, have a more emphatic effect, and a 
quality which can be more readily compared 
to the output of other artistic media in the 
country in question. No doubt if Hollywood’s 
stranglehold on the screens of the world were 
ever seriously to be questioned, Hollywood 
films would swerve more and more to a 
specifically national outlook; for in an open 
world-market, it is a healthy national film 
industry which is the greatest asset, and 
nationalism in films means the reflection of a 
country’s thought, action, character and 
aspirations, whether explicit or implicit 
according to the type of film. 

However, this is something which our 
friends in Hollywood are unlikely to lose 
much of their sleep over just yet. But the 
national approach in films is something with 
which we in this country are now deeply 
concerned, as may be seen from the violent 
conflict now in progress between the big- 
money and small-money factions. We have at 
least reached the stage of being determined 
to make British, and not (as in the twenties 
and early thirties) bastard-cosmopolitan films; 
and from the national point of view we can’t 
complain of recent productions, at all prices, 


N tector IN FILMS IS SO IMPORTANT A 


from Henry V to Millions Like Us or Waterloo 
Road. Financially, of course, we must always 
remember that a Henry V, however magnificent 
and memorable, is one film only, and that 
four or five Millions Like Us could have been 
produced for the price (something to learn 
here from America, perhaps). And this is a 
point to be remembered when all the studio 
space now being used for other wartime 
purposes becomes available again. 

Meantime, and however that may be (as 
the gentleman from the Board of Trade said 
to the gentleman from the Treasury), we 
have now developed our own special genre of 
film-making, based on a _ rapprochement 
between the studios and the documentary 
movement. This friendly relationship is our 
greatest strength, and it is important that it 
should continue, From it there is already 
emerging a type of film which will be able to 
compete proudly and successfully in a world- 
market in terms both of aesthetics and of box- 
office. Whether anyone here has yet found 
the right can-opener in the world-market as 
regards financial control is another matter, 
and one which concerns wider issues than 
films. 


From the Novel 
by ....? 


NONE BUT THE LONELY 


HEARTH 


(R.K.O. Radio), from the novel by Richard — 


Llewellyn. 


HANGOVER SQUARE (20th Century-Fox),- 


from the novel hy Patrick Hamilton. 
Reviewed by Humphrey Swingler 


SUPPOSE THAT RICHARD LLEWELLYN’S 
literary output for the next five years or 
more has been sold in advance to Holly- 

wood. What a pity it is that Sir Alexander 
Korda cannot include him in the veritable 
galaxy of talent which he tells us is assembled 
to write stories for British films after the war. 
It seems a pity because, whatever his defects 
as a novelist, Llewellyn has dug deep into our 
social structure for his material, and the 
sincerity and significance of his stories seem 
to me to depend on the breadth and depth 
of their native colour. And with all the will, 
and the dollars, in the world this quality just 
cannot be reproduced in California. 

Everything short of this is possible now- 
adays. Speech-intonation, costume, manners, 
topography can be reproduced to a fine 
degree of accuracy given sufficient effort and 
intelligence, and very often such accuracy is 
adequate to carry the story. For example, 
look at the film adaptations of the novels of 
Daphne du Maurier, another of our best- 
sellers under contract to Hollywood. Her 
work has lost nothing by being filmed thous- 
ands of miles from its environment. French- 
man’s Creek was certainly phoney, but not 
because it wasn’t made in Cornwall; and 
Rebecca positively gained from the lavish 
facilities of Hollywood, though most of the 
credit is due to Alfred Hitchcock’s direction. 
It lost nothing in the way I mean, simply 
because it had nothing to lose. 

Obviously it’s a different matter with the 
South Wales mining community of How Green 
Was My Valley. And it struck me again when 
I was seeing the latest screen adaptation of 
Llewellyn. None But the Lonely Heart is a very 
much better film than that over-pretty picture 
of Wales’ which John Ford made four years 


ago. Directing his first film, Clifford Odets 
shows promise of exciting work to come if he 
can find worth-while stories. He is directing 
to his own script, which is as competent as 
you would expect from the author of Lefty 
and Goéden Boy. I found his direction at times 


Alexei Tolstoy was first and foremost a 
magnificent craftsman. A craftsman with a 
wide range of skill. From the gay frivolity 
of the play Love—the Golden Book, to the grim 
vigour of the Ivan dramas; from ikita’s 
Childhood to the Road to Calvary trilogy; from 
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have seemed justified in declaring-—after the 
publication of the first part—that it could 
never be completed, that its design as a 
trilogy could not be accommodated to the 
social requirements of the Soviet order. For 
the first pait was originally written in exile, 
and the scheme of the whole work, as outlined 
in the introduction, indicated a lyrical and 
romantic emphasis on individual personality 
that could be classified as super-kourgeois 
sentiment, but never as socialistic realism. 
Tolstoy, who saw the futility and sterility of 
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spired piece of film-making about a budding _ their craft, then from time to time they may 
composer in the year 1903 who suffers from fashion their product into the greatness of 
mental black-outs during which he commits art. But for the most part they must needs 
several murders and finally dies an unnatural be content with good, sound craftsmanship, 
death. such as pleases their public. 
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‘the Russian woman.” But, although it is 
thus evident that he planned to write about 
the civil war period in any case, it is certain 
that he would never have gained his univers- 
ality of vision and grasp of the Promethean 
movement of that period if he had remained 
abroad. Despite its penetrating analysis of 
the decadent life of the Russian bourgeois- 
intelligentsia before 1914, the first pa.t had 
a background which was not much more than 
a negative dissection of the social milieu of a 
single class. That was inevitable: it was the 
sphere, the only sphere, which Tolstoy himself 
knew at first hand in those days, and the 
fundamental workings of the social millstones 
—the working class and the peasants—that 
together ground the old Russia into dust were 
beyond his experience. And would have 
remained so. It is illuminating, and tre- 
mendously exciting, to pass from the first to 
the second part of the novel, from the hot- 
house lives and loves and emotional mis- 
carriages of the sisters Dasha and Katya to the 
vast turmoil of revolutionary parturition. 
Tolstoy’s craftsmanship is revealed in his 
ability to make the transition so smoothly, 
without break or disparity, though the later 
books were written long after the first. But 
his achievement is also highest art, because 
he weaves the two main threads of the sisters’ 
lives into the chaotic multiplicity of innumer- 
able individual and social strands to create 
a patterned order which is extraordinarily 
vivid and fictionally—i.e., artistically—true. 

One’s initial judgment, then, is that in 
Road to Calvary, Tolstoy, beginning with the 
intention to write a work concerned primarily 
with individual fortunes and fates, ended by 
creating an epic of the “‘ heroic period ”’ of 
the Soviet revolution. An epic which, be it 
noted, is not confined to one section of Soviet 
revolutionary history, as is Sholokhov’s 
““ Don ”’ series, but seeks to cover almost the 
whole field of Russia. The one factor of 
major importance which is to a large extent 
missing from the story is the part played by 
the head and centre of the revolution, the 
Moscow and Petrograd workers. The narrative 
is chiefly peripheral, is mainly concerned with 
events occurring in Southern Russia. Tolstoy 
tightly regarded the struggles in those areas as 
vital to the success of the revolution, but so 
too, was the function performed by the 
dynamic and purposeful but work-a-day 
centre. And, unfortunately for the perspective 
presented to those readers unacquainted with 
the historical background, the single larger 
picture of post-1917 revolutionary Moscow 
given in the book is one which, by the neces- 
sities of the story, conveys an impression of 
confusion, chaos and counter-revolution in 
the ascendancy. 

When that one critical reservation has been 
made, one may allow oneself to be swept 
away on the torrential succession of incidents, 
episodes, clashes of the civil war, and revel in 
the astonishing collection of major and minor 
portraits, from White leaders-—first-rate in their 
objective characterisation—-to Red Guards. 
The characters of Telegin and Roshchin, two 
Russian intelligentsia who by various roads, 
and partly by the vagaries of fate, find their 
way into the revolutionary camp, of the worker 
Ivan Gora and his peasant wife Agrippina 
who, first presented in Bread in a rather wooden 
fashion, here come to very human life, or of 
the unfrocked priest Kuzma Kuzmich, a 
joyous study of an essentially Russian pheno- 
menon, are all three-dimensional and cor- 
poreal. Then there are Dasha and Katya, the 
almost too tenderly and lovingly drawn women 
of the Russian bourgeoisie, who experience 
vicissitudes and sufferings and pass, or are 
passed, from hand to hand, from camp to 
camp, In a manner that would seem to call 
for far more than womanly endurance, but 


which Tolstoy justifies by the very strength and 
delicacy of his intriguing portraiture, It is 
these two women who hold all the story 
together, and whose ultimate safety in Moscow 
in 1921 brings it to a full close. 

Road to Calvary is primarily a novel of the 
road of the Russian intelligentsia, and not of 
the revolutionary classes. Even in Ivan Gora 
one does not recognise that ‘‘ new Soviet 
man” whom Tolstoy was postulating as the 
central subject of Soviet fiction as early as 
1923. The life of the revolution is presented 
in broad, sweeping pictures rather than in 
detailed close-ups of workers and peasants, 
though smaller studies of Petrograd workmen 
arrest the memory. One notes,. moreover, 
that these pictures of days which were nothing 
if not incredibly harsh, are not given such 
brutal overtones as one finds in, say, Sholok- 
hov. Tolstoy does not pile on the horrors 
heavily, he does not linger over the “‘ revolt- 
ing details’’; perhaps for that very reason 
such incidents as Annishka’s sober narration 
of how she and the village schoolmistress 
were beaten up are all the more impressive. 
Take, too, the chapters dealing with the 
Makhno episode in the Ukraine. The excesses 
and extortions of the Makhno band are not 
dwelt on to the overclouding of the main 
aspects and motive forces of that movement, 
as an elemental and anarchistic reaction of 
the peasantry. 

In fine, Road to Calvary is a magnificently 
vivid, absorbing story of a period to which, it 
had already been said, only a Tolstoy could 
do justice. It is a further answer to Alexei 
Tolstoy’s own query in 1923: ‘‘ Where are 
the novelists to gather the will, passions and 
activities of millions into great epics?’ And 
it is a further refutation of the argument, 
used by half-hearted apologists of the intel- 
lectual breed, that the new Russia could not 


- be expected to contribute greatly to art and 


science because there were lacking the 
objective conditions of security and ‘“* the 
temperature which leaves the creative mind 
at ease.” Soviet fiction is already in its own 
way a rich and vital achievement, as Tolstoy 
and others have proved. Its writers have ful- 
filled the first obligation of their craft—to 
write for their public. And in doing so the 
greatest among them have created master- 
pieces which can stand beside those of any 
other literature of the inter-war period. 


William Cobbett: 
Tory-Radical 


THE OPINIONS OF WILLIAM COB- 
BETT. Edited by G. D. H. and Margaret 
Cole. Cobbett Publishing Co. 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by T. A. Fackson 


OUGLAS AND MARGARET COLE—INDE- 
fatigable pair !—have done many things 
to earn the gratitude of readers; but 

they have done nothing to put us so per- 

manently in their debt as this compilation of 
extracts from the multitudinous output of 

William Cobbett. 

Even to have envisaged such a task was a 
feat in itself. To have attempted it and to 
have succeeded so well as they have done is 
something surpassing praise. It is an achieve- 
ment so colossal that one’s unstinted awe is 
tempered only by boundless gratitude to them 
for having made Cobbett come alive for a new 
and, we hope, an infinitely receptive genera- 
tion. 


For most of us Cobbett is little more than a 
name—that of an old-time Radical. His name 
crops up continually in the histories of the 
tangled politics of the Napoleonic war years, 
and the pre-Chartist era. Generally he is an 
object of that sort of denunciation which is 


the clearest proof of a widespread and deep- . 


rooted popularity. But what exactly he fought 
for, and why, has for many progressives been 
an unsolved enigma until now. 

_ The remarkable thing about this selection 
is that it has been made without quoting those 
things of Cobbett’s which are best known. As 
the Coles say wisely—but too apologetically— 
to have quoted these things adequately would 
have been to quote them in full, and that 
alone would have filled two or three volumes 
the size of this one, and still left many sides of 
his work unrepresented. And that would have 
been unsatisfactory all round. 

Cobbett wrote enormously and continuously 
for well over thirty years, and everything he 
wrote was interesting. Most of it is exasperat- 
ing, too, for somebody or other. Cobbett, a 
journalist born, anticipated in his practice by 
half a century the American editor’s saying 
that ‘‘ the function of an editor is to publish 
the truth and raise hell !’? The massed phalanx 
of works that resulted—even his Political 
Register alone presents such a panzer assault 
of literary force as would drive any ordinary 
mortal to despair! Only supreme courage, 
born of a lifelong acquaintance with the 
subject, and a genuine affection for sturdy, 
forthright, opinionated, wrong-headed, acute, 
cranky, common-sense and preposterous Will 
Cobbett could have nerved the Coles to face 
the ordeal of breaking the mass into fractions 
suitable for this volume. 

The point is that whether he commands 
your assent or enrages you, Cobbett has the 
knack of forcing you to listen. The Ancient 
Mariner did not have his will with the wedding 
guest more instantly or completely than 
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Cobbett does with anyone who once starts 
reading him. 

For the purpose of this review I ought to 
give you some specimens of Cobbett’s truly 
“smashing” style. I ought, but I can’t. 
Douglas and Margaret Cole have achieved 
the impossible in making a selection from an 
aggregate which defies selection. I cannot 
attempt the super-impossible task of selecting 
from their selections. All I can dois to indicate, 
broadly, Cobbett’s significance for us to-day, 
and leave readers to explore his riches for 
themselves. 

The central point is that Cobbett was both 
a Radical and a Tory all his life; and the 
older he got the more Radical and also the 
more Tory he became. 

Does that mean he embodied a contradic- 
tion? It does; but it does not mean in the 
least that he was either weak or ineffective. On 
the contrary—the contradiction he embodied 
more completely than any other man of his 
period, and which he expressed with a clarity 
and force that put him right in the very front 
rank of English prose-writers, was a contradic- 
tion rooted in the deepest foundation of 
English society of his day. 

He was by tradition, by birth and practice, 
as well as from choice, a yeoman—a small 
farmer. His period was basically the period 
of rapidly accelerating industrial revolution, 
the transition to the modern machine-industry 
as distinct from manufacture rightly so-called. 
Thus he stood in the plumb-centre of that 
“* middle-class ’’ which was and had been for 
centuries the true ‘‘ backbone of English 
society.” The onrush of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and of the revolution in agriculture which 
was its prelude, was destined historically to 
transform this class—in part out of existence, 
in part into new and untecognisable forms. 
One part of this erstwhile ‘‘ middle-class ”” 
was rising to the status of bourgeois—of 
capitalist employers and investing capitalists. 
Another and a greater part was being rapidly 
transformed into an impoverished (and often 
destitute) proletariat. Yet another part was 
to become transformed into a new ‘* middle- 
class ”’ of professionals, specialists, supervisors, 
and state functionaries. 

Thus while still in a situation which encour- 
aged the delusion that it was still what it had 
been, the backbone of England, this class felt 
itself threatened on every side by mysterious 
forces beyond its power to control. That it 
should plunge in angry alarm in all sorts of 
directions, dealing blows at enemies, real and 
imaginary, to right and left, was just what was 
to be expected. And this is exactly what 
Cobbett did all his writing life. 

He was a Radical in the sense in which all 
the more energetic members of his class were 
Radicals—that is, he traced a large measure 
of public suffering to the rapacity of the 
bourgeoisified-aristocracy and its ally the 
aristocratic strata of the mercantile and money- 
lending bourgeoisie. He fought manfully to 
expose them and to rouse the people to curtail 
their powers. 

But the end he sought to attain was essen- 
tially reactionary. He sought to bring back 
the past which had gone beyond recall. He 
hated the new factory lords as much as he 
hated the rapacious landlords, and fought 
them, too, regardless of the consequences. 

He was acute enough to see the fallacy 
involved in the Luddite outbreak of machine- 
smashing; and on the other side he saw that 
Robert Owen’s ready-made remedy, his 
** parallelograms of paupers”’ as Cobbett 
dubbed them, was intrinsically Utopian and 
unworkable. Yet in essence his implied 
programme was identical with that of the 
Luddites in that like them, he too waged a 
furious and sustained Radical struggle to win 
the power to roll back the wheels of history. 


In this regard he was most of all representa- 
tive in his very contradictions. Even his 
idiosyncracies have a representative quality. 
As a Radical M.P. he was liable, at any 
moment—as Praed the Tory poet said—‘“‘ to 
move to abolish the sun and the moon.” As 
an inveterate Tory he would, in the same 
breath, denounce his farm labourers roundly 
for eating potatoes and drinking tea. 

He fought nobly and effectively against the 
oppressions of the countryside; but he saw no 
inconsistency in objecting to tea-drinking 
because it prevented the labourer from hurry- 
ing straight from his bed to his work (‘‘ with 
his bread and meat in a satchel, and his 
wooden bottle of beer’’)—by keeping him 
waiting till the kettle boiled ! 

This quality in Cobbett keeps him fresh and 
alive to this day. His standpoint re-appears 
whenever any strata of the middle-class finds 
itself so placed that it is threatened simultan- 
cously from above and below and begins to feel 
that revolution from below is after all less to 
be feared than counter-revolution and enslave- 
ment from above. 

Here, for instance, is a characteristic out- 
burst (written from and about New England) : 

What a change to see no beggar ; to hear of no 
pauper ; never to hear the words ‘‘ want of 
employment’ and to look upon a man as mad 
who raves about ‘* surplus population.” What 

a change to behold the poorest of labourers eat 

meat three times a day... . What a change to 

behold these things, and never to see or hear of an 
insolent cock-parson strutting about and devouring 
the fruits of men’s labour! Who can refrain 
from praying for the prosperity uf such a country ? 

When the middle-classes learn, as they are 
learning rapidly, that this quality of life is in 
essence what the Communists are striving to 
bring into being—and that it can be brought 
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into being by no other means—they will join 
the revolutionary struggle in increasing 
numbers. 

Cobbett therefore is of front-rank value in 
that he never fails to keep that ideal before 
him. And he is of even greater importance 
in that he shows in his own person, and in his 
very contradictions, that this ideal belongs to 
the very heart’s-core of that English tradition 
which he so completely embodied and 
exemplified. 


Letter to an 


Ameriean Friend 
A Review by Arthur Calder Marshall 


EAR JIMMY, 

D I’ve just read Nordahl Grieg’s 

Defeat, put out by Gollancz at 3s. 6d. 
It’s the last play he wrote, just before he was 
shot down in a Lancaster over Berlin; it is 
the most ambitious thing he did. Imagine, 
trying to contain the rise and fall of the Paris 
Commune within four acts ! 

That’s the problem in all social drama, to 
simplify but not over-simplify; to select the 
different threads that compose the social 
pattern without losing design; to personalise 


each character without losing the main- 
theme in a maze of sub-plots. 
Greig has succeeded remarkably well. 


Social drama is like a relief map. It shows 
you the shape and contours of an area, the 
watersheds that divide plain from plain, and 
the passes which link them. Personal drama 
is as different as the actual ground compared 
with the relief; more confined, more intimate 
and more confusing. Social drama ranges the 
expanse of social conflict; while Hamlet or 


Hedda Gabler study that conflict within the - 


convex mirror of a human person. So in 
Defeat it is, the broad interplay of social forces 
symbolised in characters, rather than their 
personality, which holds the audience or 
reader. Yet—-since the stuff of politics and 
economics is so bound up with human emot- 
ions, the social dramatist must have for char- 
acters, real human beings, instead of mouth- 
pieces for different philosophical viewpoints. 
As you know, I find G.B.S. an excellent 
schoolmaster, but a second-rate dramatist, 
because he has with one exception never 
troubled to make his characters human. 
Grieg has preserved the balance between 
the personalisation of his characters and the 
central plot. Each character acts with the 
inner conviction of free will, and feels and 
thinks as an individual. But all are seen at a 
distance. They are not friends, but vivid 


moments in a historic crisis. 


Maybe you think that’s vague; but you 
remember Black Sunday when Mosley said 
he’d march through the East End and 
succeeded in reaching Trafalgar Square from 
Tower Bridge with a police escort. I remem- 
ber, the mounted police rode into the crowd 
where I was, shoving us back with the rumps 
of their horses. The dead weight of us pressed 
back and the plate glass window of a dress 
shop gave way. There was a shatter of glass 
and a woman screamed and I looked round 
and there she was, hanging on to the spikes 
of jagged glass trying to prevent herself falling 
back among the dummies. Her face, her 
name and parentage were not important; 
just her scream, the spread-eagled arms and 
the white terror as the policeman lifted his 
threatening baton and Mosley waited by the 
Tower in his bullet-proof car. 

That is the sort of situation Greig has chosen 
—the boy fishing for rats in the sewer, the 
carpenter who must pawn his plane for bread. 
More personal characterisation is the bold 


line of caricature, as for example Thiers. 
** . . let me add that I have found greater 
satisfaction in directing one campaign than 
in writing ten books.” 

Yes, a thoroughly good play—but one 
which, with its diversity of scenes, demands a 
large stage and first class production. 

And who’s gofng to produce it, you ask ? 

Well, Jimmy, as far as I know, nobody’s 
going to produce it—and privately I’m rather 
glad. Nothing does so much damage to the 
reputation of a good play as to have it pro- 
duced in Britain. 

There are a number of good plays, well 
acted and well produced in this country. At 
the moment, you can see Shakespeare, 
Chekhov, Ibsen and Maugham in London. 
And the theatres are full. Theatre audiences 
have expanded during the war. Thanks to 
the blitz, the provinces saw more and better 
plays and acting than ever before. And all 
sorts of organisations have widened the 
demand for good theatre shows. 

But, and this is true of all the arts during 
the war, with the possible exception of 
painting, though a revolution has taken place 
in the distributive field, production, the 
creative side, has suffered. 

You see, a play is a pretty big commercial 
investment; and our West End producers 
prefer to make money out of something safe 
than risking it in something which may flop. 
If they can fill their theatres with slick new 
stuff or established old stuff, why risk an 
original new play whose production, to be 
successful, will need hard creative thinking ? 
And believe me, in wartime, they don’t 


have much difficulty in filling theatres, as it’s” 


cheaper to take the girl-friend to the stalls 
than give her half a dozen cocktails in a bar. 


The result is that new plays involving risk” 


are only put on by amateurs of the theatre, 
who are “‘ prepared to lose money on a play 
in which they believe.” That attitude of 
course spells failure from the start. If you’ve 
got to rely on amateurs of the theatre, they 
must be men who are determined not to 
lose money on plays in which they really 
believe. That means that instead of taking 
a second-rate theatre and spending half the 
usual amount on sets and costumes, etc., they 
should take a first-rate theatre and spend half 
as much again on production. You remember 
what a tremendous success Within the Gates 
was in New York. Well, it was a failure in 
London and it deserved to be. It was a very 
ambitious and lovely play, which deserved 
ambitious and lovely production. Instead of 
that, it was dressed like Cinderella on week- 
days. 

Now don’t be snooty. I know that you're 
saying to yourself that in New York your 
producers are adventurous. They’re looking 
out for something new (at least in presentation, 
even if scope of thought must lie within the 
narrow bounds of Americanism). But why 
are they adventurous ? 

Firstly, I suppose, because the New York 
theatre public is more critical of dramatic 
clichés and appreciative of experiment. 

But behind that, there’s a second and 
deeper reason. The Federal Theatre project, 
initiated during the New Deal, though now 
abandoned, succeeded during the years it 
lasted in proving that bold, experimentai 
theatre was not ‘‘ highbrow”: it appealed 
to masses of people, if they could afford the 
entrance fee. This was an experiment in 
State Theatres, which gave the American 
commercial theatre new writers, new directors, 
new audiences and new beliefs. One of the 
most successful examples of ‘‘ pump-priming,”’ 

The nearest equivalent to this pump- 
priming that we’ve had in this country is 
C.E.M.A. This experiment has been brilliantly 
successful, but it hasn’t gone far enough. There 


will obviously be a battle between the com- 
mercial interests and C.E.M.A. after the war. 
I should like to see C.E.M.A. not only hold 
its present position, but advance to an even 
stronger position. I should like to see young 
dramatists commissioned to produce plays 
specially for C.E.M.A. and young art and 
stage directors given a free head in their 
production. 

Of course, this would raise a squeal from 
the commercial theatre. But it would in fact 
be a great advantage to the commercial 
theatre in the long run. We have suffered 
for years from the fact that writers can be 
assured of some sort of income from books or 
articles, but are put off writing for the stage 
because there is no security in it. Even five 
years of state subsidy for modern drama 
could revolutionise the position. 
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is now so well-accepted that to call 

attention to it in a deprecatory way is 
almost to label oneself as a literary reaction- 
ary, almost to feel oneself a very old man 
indeed. It is, however, a fairly recent growth 
(with traceable roots), just as monopolist 
organisations are fairly new but not unexpected 
phenomena in bourgeois society. Blake is the 
first recklessly incoherent English poct, but 
he is (in biological terms) a sport, and it is 
not in England until this century that inco- 
herence has been bred deliberately. The 
influence of Blake, and the persistence and 
extension of the conditions of life which made 
Blake possible, had a profound effect on his 
successors. And so on, like a rolling snowball. 
Nevertheless, there seems to me to be a 
qualitative change in the degree of control 
of incoherence exercised by poets like Cole- 
ridge and poets like the American Wallace 
Stevens. And when one comes to a movement 
such as Surrealism, though in England it was 
always at pains to point out its historical roots 
in poets like Young, Wordsworth and Lear, it 
is clear that something quite new has entered 
poetry, that no longer can it be described (as 
previously it might roughly have been 
described) as a rational communication about 
the real world. 

These generalities have been prompted in 
varying degrees by all the books under 
review. ‘‘ What does it mean?” writes Mr. 
William Montgomerie in his Introduction to 
The Seven Journeys, attempting to dissuade the 
reader from asking that question. There is 
another angle, continues Mr. Montgomerie, 
from which to approach Mr. Graham, and 
goes on to talk of “‘ kinaesthetic ”’ pleasure 
and ‘‘ word-ballets.”” I wonder if Mr. Mont- 
gomerie realises what he is saying. For what 
serious reader confronted by a serious poem 
has ever asked, in Mr. Montgomerie’s sense, 
“* What does it mean”? No one asks what 
Hamlet means, no one even asks what Kubla 
Khan means. In the work of Mr. Graham we 
see exemplified perfectly our qualitative 
change. He (and he is not, of course, alone) 


[is now so AS A CONSTITUENT OF POETRY 


has abandoned—indeed, seems to be unaware 
of—a tradition, a way of writing, that has 
produced all the surviving English poems of 
the past, and is still producing them. 

_ Mr. Graham’s manner, which could be 
imitated precisely by an intelligent boy of 
twelve with a dictionary, springs largely 
from some confused poems written by Mr. 
Dylan Thomas in the ’thirties. This manner, 
part of the apparatus of a_post-Surrealist 
school of poets known as the Apocalyptic, 
is shared to some extent by Mr. Treece. 
But schools break up and their members 
have to show what they are made of in 
the big cruel literary world. Mr. Treece 
is in a transitional stage: he still occasionally 
uses his Sunday Apocalyptic style, but out of 
it (as a plain white butter-fly might grow 
from a strangely hirsute caterpillar) is emerg- 
ing something very much more simple and 
more ordinary. On page 63 of The Black 
Seasons Mr. Treece writes ‘‘ Swung from the 
ropes of his father’s cackled rhyme’: on page 87 
““ White May, Spring’s bridal daughter.” This 
dichotomy is disconcerting, significant and 
sinister, but I do not wish to crab too much 
Mr. Treece’s progress towards clarity and 
coherence, which represents if not quite a 
spiritual effort at least a new recognition of 
the problems of style, content and effect 
suriounding the invention of a satisfactory 
lyric. The less confused, less banal of his 
straightforward poems—such as The Sermon 
in the Iield—have a genuine feeling and skill. 

But what one asks oneself is, whether poets 
like Mr. Graham and many of the poets in 
Poetry London X are unable to be direct, to 
be coherent, because directness and coherence 
would reveal an appalling poverty of imagina- 
tion and technical skill. One sees now (from 
his comprehensible poems) what Mr. Treece 
has been thinking and feeling all these years: 

There is no sweeter sight, I swear, in Heaven 

Than blossom on the cherry-trees by Clee. 

Is something like this behind Mr. Graham's 
balloon barrage? Mr. Treece, in fact, is 
now handling his apparatus of lutes, swords, 
robes and the Jike, on the same literary level 
as the Georgians handled their pubs, downs 
and dogs. 

The Apocalyptic, and whatever school has 
replaced it now, belong to a backwater of the 
main tradition, and a pretty weedy and dank 
backwater at that. Such movements, as the 
decay of bourgeois culture proceeds, grow to 
have less and less value, become more and 
more incapable of affecting the main stream. 
They end by becoming not backwaters but 
puddles on the towing path. The relative 
statures of, say, Coleridge and Dylan Thomas 
is a measure of the growing irrelevance of the 
incoherent element in Iinglish poetry; an 
indication of how changes in art are waiting 
upon changes in society. 

Mr. Tambimuttu is irrelevant, too, Casting 
(with sincerity and goodwill, I am sure) as 
wide a net as he does, it is hardly possible for 
him not to catch one or two edible items, and 
some of the critical section of Poetry London X 
and a few of the poets (like Frances Moore 
and F. H. C. Shrewsbury) are worth reading. 
But his slap-happy way of going about the 
mere mechanical side of editing (reviews of 
books two or three years old, for example, 
and misprints and mis-statements galore) is 
paralleled by his critical, ethical sense. What 
can one really say about someone who, in a 
supposedly serious verse periodical, prints in 
facsimile a poem by Augustus John ? Phenom- 
ena of our time, such as the offering to the 
public of Mr. Graham at six shillings for eight 
pages of verse, are in no small part duc to 
Mr. Tambimuttu’s activities and influence. 

It is pleasant after all this to be able to 
record that Mr. Adam Drinan is a decent 
poct with an individual style who accurately 
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interprets and presents the small world of 
the Hebrides. There is nothing v:ry outstand- 
ing about Women of the Happy Island, but Mr. 
Drinan is at least dealing with feelings and 
scenes which have more than a_ personal 
significance. It is interesting to observe that 
even Mr. Drinan’s simple verse is affected 
by the dilution of technical skill which has 
accompanied the growth of incoherence. I 
would not care very much to re-read Women 
of the Happy Island, and one reason is that 
not enough time has been spent on it. 


Two Novels 


A ROOF OVER YOUR HEAD by Bill 
Naughton. Pilot Press, 7s. 6d. 


MY DAYS OF ANGER by James T. Farrell. 
Routledge, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by James Hanley 


s ROOF OVER YOUR HEAD”? IS A CURIOUS 
mixture. It reads part novel, part 
journal, part autobiography. Mr. 

Naughton is of Irish birth, and Lancashire 

upbringing, a worker by class, but also an 

adventurer of the mind. It is puzzling to know 
how to deal with such a mixture, and to deal 
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with it fairly. In the first place it is quite 
impossible to read it in a calm, detached way, 
one is being flung pell-mell from one emotion 
to another. Pity, amusement, rage, sometimes 
a 1age against the social forces ranged against 
the author, and sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, a rage against Mr. Naughton himself, 
when he allows himself whole pages of some- 
what hysterical over-writing. It is a pity that 
there are times when it takes the form of 
facetiousness, thus robbing the narrative of 
the feeling of validity. Now and then, when I 
imagine he is not trying to write, he attains 
heights of real beauty and a very tender 
pathos, as in the chapter, ‘‘A Night of No 
Kiss.” That is a fully realised experience, a 
perfect vignette. And again there is a delicious 
humour in the chapter, ‘‘ Of Mother.” 

The memories of his childhood and adoles- 
cence are ve1y well done (how often it seems, 
writers write well of their childhood, the 
innocence of those years lends a freshness to 
their pens). So it is with Mr. Naughton. Out 
of a background of toil, the unending fights 
against poverty and squalor, he has managed 
to bring a certain poetic beauty. 

Those parts of the book which concern his 
later life, his marriage, his children, the fight 
against odds, spells of worklessness, filthy and 
petty jobs often poorly paid, these are vivid 
and striking. In a few words he can create 
the whole terrific landscape of the worker’s 
world. The character studies of workmates 
are good. But what is most important is the 
feeling that the writer is equipped for tolerance, 
for full detachment, as well as passionate 
attachment, diametric opposites which are 
nevertheless complimentary, and I think this 
wiiter has got a sure hold on them. The very 
absence of bitterness shows this, and especially 
at moments of really bitter sadness. And yet 
this has its foils. 

Indeed I think that it is in this striving after 
tolerance that Mr. Naughton allows himself 
that strained facetiousness which so often 
spoils the effects. 

The writer has 1ead a good deal, but it has 
done him no harm. The experiences set down 
in this book are real: they are not, as so 
often happens in /iterary novels about working 
people, experiences more often got by proxy, 
and whipped up into false emotions. Mr. 
Naughton manages to see with his own eyes, 
and on occasion very clearly. 

Often one encounters real flashes of insight 
into the very problem of working-class 
psychology. Take this as an example. After 
describing a week of grilling toil, cleaning 
boiler flues, filthy, painful and excessively 
wearying work, he deals with the quality of 
conversation amongst the men during a break. 
It is talk of the utmost triviality, coarse, yet 
child-like in its very puerility: A<y mind can 
go outside and look in at this talk. The apparent 
puerility of it is plain enough. In the place it has, 
however, it fits. Here it is not drivel. I have 
learned how we working-men must dope our 
intelligence in talk that is irrational and childish, 
in this half-blind seeing of things. We must not 
think higher and beyond it. We must never see 
through or away from this crude, low-developed 
scheme of living provided for us. When we do 
there is conflict: only conflict. We accept much 
and suffer more since we know how intolerable life 
is for man without a little content. 

The book is undoubtedly a true commentary 
on the times just previous to this war. It 
has emotional power. I do not know if he 
could write another book. If he does there is 
the attendant danger of becoming over- 
concerned with the writing part of the job, 
which so often sucks away power. On the 
other hand one feels that discipline used 
adroitly in this book would have made it very 
much better. But as it stands it is moving, 
infuriating, intensely human. 


My Days of Anger is a novel about an 
Irish youngster in Chicago, Dennis ONeill, 
who works his way through college by earning 
his living at a petrol station. He goes through 
all the trials and onslaughts of adolescence. 
He goes to dance halls, gets drunk, studies, 
dreams, frequents whore-houses, reads poetry, 
becomes an atheist. Nowhere was I moved 
by any feeling of compassion, there is indeed 
a dullness, a kind of grey skin over the whole 
that damps all feeling in the reader. One 
has read so many like it before. It derives 
from Sinclair Lewis, with doses of writing in 
italics, much in the Faulkner style, but 
lacking unfortunately the Faulkner imagina- 
tion. Here indeed one gets to dead-centre, 
one realises what is wrong with the whole. 
There is no real imagination at work here, 
there is never any depth, it is stale, joyless 
stuff, quite un-relieved by any intensity of 
emotion, nor is it enriched at all by any 
kind of insight. It has Dreiser’s heavy tread, 
the same remorseless mountain of detail, 
which perhaps is the essence of the modern 
American realistic novel. It is proletarianitis 
on the American model. It seems to me that 
if Mr. Farrell’s character had one genuine 
feeling of pure delight it would increase his 
stature, though not as a person, an individual, 
which he very rarely is. After a reading of it 
one only feels the impact of the freshness of 
Mr. Naughton. It is a bellyful of wind after 
a long becalming. 
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Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


OU WOULDN’r TURN TO THIS BOOK 
Y for scheduled information. It has no 
index; it is not a work of reference. But 
because Neville Cardus has listened to a great 
deal of music and taken some of it to his 
heart; and because, as he says, he wrote 
these essays for his own pleasure, the book 
affords a lot of information. In the choice of 
his ten composers he has followed his loves 
rather than a system. Brahms, for instance, is 
his “‘ desert-island ’? composer, and for this 
very reason the essay makes enjoyable read- 
ing; enjoyable, mind you, because Cardus 
has a style as well as opinions. For one thing 
he sees his composers as men and not as 
systems of music; they illuminate the paths 
of composers yet to come but lay down no 
irrefragable law. Over and over again he is 
at pains to declare that the gift of genius 
makes a man unique. His delight in Delius 
leads him into naivety occasionally, but he can 
put up a shrewd defence of the composer’s 
treatment of words which, in fact, has often 
been disputed (Cardus was on the Manchester 
Guardian for some years and it is notable 
that it was the provincial cities that first 
discerned the essentials of Delius’s genius) 
His attitude towards César Franck is rhapsodic 
but he will not allow him sufficient worldliness 
to be the ‘‘ father of modern French music ” 
as he is too often called. Elgar, Strauss, 
Sibelius and Mahler are lovingly scrutinised; 
aware of their weaknesses and their blind 
spots, Cardus reminds us of the strength that 
is missed in many glib criticisms of the kind 
that repeat old errors without examination of 
the main body of a man’s work. 
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